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LORIDA, which has been much in the news for several 
years, is again on the first pages of the newspapers. 
First there was the boom, fantastic and almost incredible 
in some of its aspects; then there was the collapse, tragic 
for those involved, but not altogether displeasing to a good 
many others; now there is the hurricane, ferocious in its 
destruction of life and property, which, not content with 
its ruin in Florida, swept on westward through Alabama 
and Mississippi. Whatever opinions citizens of other 
States may have had of the Florida boom and its sequel, 
there will be nothing but profound sympathy for the vic- 
tims of the present disaster, and relief will be quick and 
generous. Humanity contemplates with a certain self- 
protecting indifference the fall which follows pride, but 
when nature strikes us in its dumb, uncontrollable way 
it unites us as nothing else can in common awe and sorrow. 
And Florida, of course, will weather the hurricane just 
as she will the real-estate boom and deflation, as San Fran- 
cisco did her earthquake and fire. Men are as relentless 
and unstopable as nature itself. 
HE DECADENT FRENCH—where are they ? 
: Swept the women’s tennis courts, but Suzanne was 
Suzanne, superb, unique, beyond frontiers. Georges Michel, 
Pee. who plowed across the cold September Channel 
lead of British, German, and American records and 
nae up onto the British shore shouting “J’ai battu 


Suzanne 


Lether 


the federal government 


the Department of Justice, Lawrence 
J. Weyand, that the machinery of 
had been used to convict Sacco and 
although it was the opinion of those working on the case that 
the two Italians were not guilty of the crime charged. Th: 
real crime of the two men, in the eyes of the Department of 
Justice, was that they were aliens and Becau 
they could not be deported “it was,” Letherman swore, 
opinion of the Department of Justice agents here [in Be 
ton] that a conviction of Sacco and Vanzetti 
would be one way of disposing of them.” Letherman added 
that “the letters and evidence on file in the 
would throw a great deal of light on the preparation of the 
” A. Mitchell Palmer and not the present Attorney 


man and Fred 


Vanzetti of murder 


radicals 


for murder 


Boston offi 
case, 
eral was responsible for the policy of the 
Justice in 1920, but unless Mr. Sargent his best to 
undo the wrong he makes himself an accomplice in the effort 
to send two probably innocent men to the electric chair. As 
Mr. Thompson said: “The government that values secrets 
more than it values the of 
tyranny.” 


Gen 
Department of 


does 


lives citizens has become a 


R. THOMPSON'S DEMAND for a new trial seems 
us impregnable. Dudley P. Ranney, ret 
State of Massachusetts to oppose the applicat 


to 
ained the 


ion, made a 


weak defense of the conduct of the prosecution in the case, 
failing wholly to meet the great issues involved. He made 
no effort to controvert the charges in the affidavits of 


Weyand and Letherman. On the contrary he defended the 
conduct of the federal government and fell back on the lame 
argument that in revealing the facts Weyand and Let} 
had been guilty of a breach of loyalty. Nor can one restrain 
impatience at finding Mr. Ranney relying on such technicali- 
ties in opposing a new trial as that the defense had been 
guilty of undue delay in making the motion. The fact is 
that the case against Sacco and Vanzetti is now of no impor- 
tance compared with the case against the courts of 


lerman 


Masga- 
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chuseits. Mr. Thompson did not exaggerate when he said: 

Do you think that that part of the evidence which tells 
of the relations between the federal officials in Boston and 
the prosecution is of such a character that the honor of the 
Commonwealth can be supported if there is no new trial in 
tr ea ‘ ? 


r 


Think what is going to be said about it: The man who 
does not believe in private property in America is going to 
be killed whether he commits murder or not! These word 


are going to ring around the world. 


TT ROUT OF THE KLAN in Colorado surprised its 
most iine enemies. Senator Rice W. Means, sup- 
ported by his fell 
Republican National Senatorial Committee, expected renomi- 
nation; he lost by 16,000 votes. The Klan candidate for the 


yw-Senator, L. C. Phipps, chairman of the 


Republican nomination for Governor was also badly de- 
feated by former Governor O. H. Shoup; and the “radical 
million .”’ former Governor William E. Sweet, over- 
whelmed the candidate supported by the Klan and MeAdso 
forces for the D atic nomination for Senator. Now, 
Colorado has been a fortress of the Klan; the Wizard’s office 
was reckoned as important as the Governor’s by those who 
sought official favors. Only in Indiana did its rule seem 
firmer. And Colorado has turned against it. his is good 
news, and it disturbs the regulars in both old parties. But 
Mr. Means’s victor, Charles W. Waterman, has not, as coun- 
1 of President Coolidge’s Oil Conservation Board, shown 
insurgent tendencies. Colorado is another evidence of the 
vigor of local revolts. The State was tired of Klan domina- 
tion; but those who read a national meaning into the returns 
fool themselves. The only other primary surprises of last 
week were the signs of returning Dry strength in the East. 
Several New York Republican constituencies defeated Wads- 
worth Wets; and although John Philips Hill, Maryland’s his- 
trionic Wet, swept Baltimore, the rural districts assured the 
renomination of Senator Weller, who is relatively Dry. 


ANADA’S ELECTION cwrne tho pnolitieal nendan! 
yward the Liberals. The last two elections had been 
sive; even with Progre: ive support Mackenzie King’s 
majority in the last Parliament was unstable, and when 
Governor Byng refused an election and called in the Con- 
servative leader, Mr. Meighen could win a majority only 
arainst King but not for his own policies. In the new 
Hou he Liberals will have 119 seats, the Conservatives 91, 
the much-divided Progressives 19; Labor holds 3 seats, and 
the Alberta United Farmers their 11. This, then, marks 
a loss of 25 seats for the Conservatives, chiefly in Western 
Ontario. The Conservatives won only one prairie seat. But 
+} 


the phalanx of French-Canadian Liberals from Quebec are 


of verv different stuff from the American-minded Liberals 
of the West. Quebec Liberals are protectionist; the Western 
farmers are as suspicious of tariffs as their American col- 
leagcut uth of the frontier. The customs scandals which 
forced Mr. King’s resignation in June faded during the cam- 


paign, as the oil scandals faded in our own Presidential cam- 


paign, largely because the Liberals were able to find smirches 
on the Conservative scutcheon to match their own stains. 
The « titutional issue played a larger role; the Liberals 
attacked the Governor General’s intervention in domestic 
polit see Mr. de Brisay’s article in The Nation for Sep- 

mber 8) and the Conservatives retorted by accusing the 
Liberals of being annexationists in disguise. The Liberal 


rains indicate that Canada will continue along the path of 











growing independence which her economic in 
plainly mark out for her. 


i BRITISH COAL STRIEE is now in i 
week, and it is further from a solution than 


the first day. The miners have offered to negotia 
they will not discuss wages, hours, or the substit 
district for national agreements; the owners prefer 
discuss anything, but especially not wages or hours 
cubstitution of national for district agreements. T! 
ers claim that the men are returning to work in drov: 
plenty of coal is being mined, that plenty of coal ji 
imported, that nobody needs coal anyway, that the cou 
getting along very well without the miners, and t' 
miners are on the point of capitulating to every ons 
owners’ demands. Mr. Cook insists that only 2 per « 
the miners have returned to work; that in the face of 
ing hunger and the approach of winter the men 
grimly determined as ever to make this a fight to the 
Over all this intransigence the Government clucks 
frightened hen. Mr. Baldwin makes proposa!s; in } 
sence Mr. Churchill makes proposals. These propos 
begin with the plea to both sides to “get around a 
again and discuss matters’; they have nothing to say 
reorganization of the industry. Discussion; word 
tures—that is all the Government has to suggest. Whi 
talk flows, miners’ children starve; if their fathers w: 
go back to work on the old wage they would starve 
little less painfully. 


OLAND WON the semi-permanent seat on the L 

Council which was the price of her assent to Gern 
election as a permanent member of the Council. The 
nations elected were China, Colombia, Salvador, Chile, |} 
land, Rumania, Czecho-Slovakia, and Belgium. With al 


tT.) 
| 
i 


satellites on the Council France is thus stronger at Geneva 
than ever before. Meanwhile, as an episode in the nev 


reconciliation, the French and German foreign mini 


evaded the newspapermen and had a long, comfortable, | 


vate pow-wow. All sorts of hints of vast peace plans h 
since been dropped. Germany, it appears, is ready to n 
some billion dollars’ 
cent of which would go to France, if France will agr: 
evacuate the Saar, end military control of the Rhinelan 
consent to return Eupen and Malmedy. This may w 
the outcome of the mysterious travels of Messrs. M 
Morgan, Strong, and Norman, for of course the bond 
be sold only through British and American banks. T! 
would release immediate credit for France; and th 
industrial energy stimulated by evacuation of the Rhin 
might compensate for the extra burden laid on Ger 
There, of course, is the crux of the matter: Germa 
today prosperous at the top, but how much more gri 
can her workers stand? 


ITH ADMIRABLE RESTRAINT the Frenc! 

refused to be stampeded by Mussolini’s threat 
blustering against them. “The land of France, for w! 
safety some of our 500,000 war dead fell, has been for 


worth of Dawes railway bonds, 52 | 


the most hospitable land for all those hatching in their } 


fidious hearts hatred against Italy’; this is the 
“orders” issued to the Fascist Party by the incorr 
head of Italy’s Government. He is like a small boy « 
his neighbors names, sticking out his tongue at th 
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k fence. If his neighbors have so far gone quietly 
their business, ignoring these outbursts as the out- 
ts of bad boys ought to be ignored, there is no reason 
ppose that this moderation will last forever. The small 
time, receives a proper tanning; if his parents are 
ey do the chastising themselves without waiting for 
ghbors. But there is no indication that Italy is wise. 
‘ead Mussolini is permitted to go his way. The Capital 
i hment Bill is his latest contribution to good govern- 
ment; Italy earned the approbation of intelligent persons 
apital punishment was abolished. Mussolini is restor- 
og it—for attempting the life of the King or the head of 
vernment, for revolt against the state, for grave per- 
sonal crimes—and for those persons conspiring against the 
of the country. This last covers a multitude of sins, 

t may be summed up in one word: for anti-Fascists. 


ESSE SMITH, the omnipotent, omniscient Jesse Smith, 

J again the pivot on which the trial of Harry M. 

erty for fraudulent conspiracy turns. Never was a 

more ill-timed than that of Jesse Smith. He had the 

run of the Department of Justice; he hired and fired with- 

it consulting with anybody; he was the god from the 

machine operating only on an expense account; he lived in 

me house with the Attorney General—officials of the 

partment of Justice have testified to all of these things; 

hen at the critical moment, when he might have testi- 

vyhen his word might have saved or damned his friend, 

t himself beyond the reach of cross-examination. Dis- 

torney Buckner is attempting, in the present trial of 

Daugherty and Colonel Miller, to prove that Daugherty 

se Smith came to New York while the claim of the 

ii Metal Company for securities worth $7,000,000 was at 
oct take; he has tried to prove that $25,000 of the retainer of 
f ee $50,090 paid by Richard Merton to John T. King went as a 
check to Jesse Smith, that Merton was introduced by King 
not only to Colonel Miller, Alien Property Custodian, but to 

Jesse Smith, confidant of the Attorney General. Mr. Buck- 
ner also has presented testimony to show that Colonel Miller, 
traveling in Pennsylvania, was advised by his secre- 

tary of the progress being made by the Swiss claim—and by 


that claim alone; and finally that Mr. Merton’s papers were 
passed on from the Alien Property Custodian’s office to the 
; \ttorney General for approval and the claim was settled in 


turee days—surely a record for government settlement of 


nvthing! 
a Ninny. 


p ESIDENT COOLIDGE and Secretary Hoover have 
en filling the papers with their tender concern for 
fety and well-being of our rubber industry. The 
nt’s attitude was announced after a visit to his sum- 
mp by Harvey Firestone, who told him of the advan- 
o be derived from large-scale exploitation of Philip- 
inds for rubber-growing. Mr. Firestone, one gath- 
was struggling to make ends meet and without the 

ppine rubber land he might go under. Now, as a matter 
the net profits of the Firestone Tire and Rubber 
ny for its last fiscal year were more than a million 

s a month. In 1923 its net was a little more than 

‘J00,000; in 1925 it was $12,800,000. The B. F. Goodrich 

iny also showed net profits last year well above a 
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1a month. The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company 
‘net profits for the year of thirteen and a half millions, 
the United States Rubber Company topped the lis: 


ao 


his whine about foreign monopolies against the United 
States, arch-monopolist. In the last three years the profits 
of the rubber-manufacturing industry in this intrv have 
doubled. Must Filipinos be deprived of their promised 
freedom in order to fatten this giant further? 

E NOTE WITH PLEASURE that the incils of the 
W American Leyion are ne rer unanimous in re 
yard to the proposed reunion in Press Phe re n yiven 
by the opponents of the plan—Fre: i irte t rd 
Americans—is perhaps not of the best, but anything w h 
will prevent the descent of ar f A ! n reveler 
the already long-suffering Parisiar yood enough for 
purpose. We do not mean to assert that the member f the 
Legion are worse than the membe f ar ther 
laneous group. Their convent will doubt eno more 
objectionable than a convention of the Be t and | 
tective Order of Elks or the United Brother} lof 1 
wear Salesmen, but there ! 
sort of thing—annoving enough to u ' i4ed to it 
should be inflicted upon the French, wi 
vinced that Americans are } nature rau j rowd } 
absurd as the jollifications whi , mopar ir} r 
conventions are. If the Legion y to P 
a whoop. Its members, off for a } lf 
vulgar American idea that Pari the place where 
may do all the things one may not do at home, v 
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with the eye-filling net of $17,310,000. It is on behalf of 


vv i 


ich puny and struggling enterprises that Mr. Hoover raises 


welcome there as a victorious football team 
Learue of Nations convention at Geneva Pa 


not be flattered even by the things wl mn are nte bec 
compliments, and if there is one left w! refuses to 
believe that all Americans are noj vulgarians a Leyion 


nn 


convention will convert hin 


HE BODY OF GEORGE VLIDO, a king of the gipsie 
has been buried at Trenton, New Jerse in much ¢} 
way that any Christian body would be buried But 


last week it Jay in state as Romany clay should 


mahogany coffin in a royal tent in a vacant lot mew! 
along Rockaway Avenue, Brooklyn There wa 
unfitting about a vacant lot. Gipsies traditionally die along 
country lanes, and, if they are kings, wait in pleasant fis 
to be put away. These days, however, gipsi in America 
at any rate—grow fond of populous cities; their lanes are 
avenues, and their groves are blocks of bric!] Their 
scape is lined with chimneys, their air is full of smoke. 
And still their way is their own. Closed within an im 
memorial world they still walk on—-or drive in Ford 
through an alien universe the extent and character of which 
they neither know nor care to lear: The rows of flat 
and small shops which ran around this vacant lot in Brook 
Ivn might just as well have been r of trees; the curi 
persons who crowded up to the tent, and were resent 
might just as well have been curious ned me out of 
the forest to gaze in wonder at the first men The trip 
to Trenton was through a human landscape, but one that 
may still have seemed wholly impersonal to those wh 
conducted the body of King George King Geor dead 
and his son George will take his place Who in America 
the age of this line? Who can count back to the first 
George? Who can recite the new one’s roval duties? >} 
knows, and no stone either. 
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Spokesman, What of the Night? 


( NE MILLION TWO HUNDRED AND NINE THOU- 
) SAND SEVEN HUNDRED AND THIRTY-NINE 
words, a proud telegraph company announced on September 
5, had been sent to the newspapers from the President’s 
Adirondack camp. They told what the President was under- 
stood to believe, what “official circles” reported, and, most 
particularly, what the “Presidential spokesman” said the 
President believed. The sophisticated world knows that the 
Presidential Spokesman is the President himself. He calls 
the correspondents into conference and answers their ques- 
tions. They must not quote him, but they may paraphrase 
his remarks. Sometimes he mumbles and they cannot hear 
him well; they have to do the best they can. There was a 
time when a stenographic record of the sessions was kept. 
But one day the Spokesman’s statements as quoted in the 
newspapers made trouble; President Coolidge denied that 
he had said anything of the sort; the indignant corre- 
spondents proved by the stenogram that they had cited 
accurately—and the President, to save his face in future, 
ordered that no record be kept. And now, day after day, 
week after week, the President launches millions of words 
of trial balloons, and the correspondents bear the burden. 
If the venture goes well, it was accurately reported; if nut, 
the statement was “unauthorized,” “inaccurate,” “due to 
faulty reporting.” The system is an insult to public intelli- 
gence and to the newspaper profession. 

A truly independent press would as a body refuse its 
continued collaboration in this kind of backstairs Presi- 
dential oratory; an alert public would demand that the 
President say what he had to say openly. Sometimes one 
cannot tell whether the President’s ideas wander over the 
landscape to such an extent that no man could make his 
words consistent with one another or the correspondents 
are guilty of incredibly bad reporting. Recently a band 
of American tourists shepherded by Sherwood Eddy, late 
of the Y. M. C. A., returning from Moscow were reported 
to believe “that this country should recognize the Russian 
Government.” The newspapers at once made of the tourists 
a “commission” and of their first casual utterance a “re- 
port.” The wires hummed, the correspondents foregathered, 
and—presumably—the Spokesman spoke. With the follow- 
ing results—all in one day: 

THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 

PAUL SMITnH’s, N. Y., Sept. 14.—Indications were given to- 
day at the summer White House that the Washington Govern- 
ment would give no special attention to the report of the Sher- 
wood Eddy commission favoring recognition of the Soviet 
Government. . . . President Coolidge understands, it was said, 
that the commission ... has no more, if as much, information 
on conditions there as has the State Department. There was 
no indication that the position of the President has changed. 


THE UNITED PRESS 


PauL Smitn’s, N. Y., Sept. 14.—Whenever Russia is will- 
ing to honor the loans made by the United States to the Keren- 
sky Government the way will be quickly opened for negotia- 
tions looking to recognition by this Government. This is the 
reaction here to the report of the unofficial commission headed 
by Sherwood Eddy of the Y. M. C. A. ... The American posi- 
tion toward Soviet Russia has been widely misunderstood. 


Originally . . . there was objection to the Soviet form 
letarian dictatorship, in addition to the debt question. . 
gradually the emphasis shifted from the attack on th: 
form of government to the question of debt repudiatic; 
ternally the Soviet Government is solidly intrenched, accordip, 
to information here. This Government, however, will not vic 
in its insistence that the debts be honored, although 
terms of payment would be granted. ... Coolidge ha 
more sympathetic to Borah’s position on this question th; 
generally known. 
THE NEW YORK TIMES 

PAUL SMITH’s, N. Y., Sept. 13.—The Administration's at). 
tude toward the recognition of Russia has not been modified a; 
a result of the report of the commission headed by Dr. Sher 
wood Eddy. ... President Coolidge stated his attitude 
Russia in a conference with newspapermen late in 1923... 
These statements are just as true today as when they wer 
uttered, according to officials here. ... It was also assert) 
that American business men who have had big enterprises j; 
Russia are opposed to recognition of Russia until the latter: 
form of government changes. . . . They do not want to do busi. 
ness with Russia directly while the Soviet system exists. 


THE UNIVERSAL SERVICE 


PAUL SMITH’s, N. Y., Sept. 13.—A gentler tone toward 
Russia in the future by the Coolidge Administration was seer 
today as one of the results of the Sherwood Eddy commission’ 
recommendation of recognition. . . . President Coolidge, having 
inherited the Hughes policy of alarm, has for two years watched 
developments there with growing interest. . . . Russia is today 
doing vastly more business with the United States than under 
the pre-war regime of the czars. . . . National business leaders 

. complained to the State Department that the absence of 
even trade relations with Russia has added tremendously to the 
cost of doing business. . . . They complained that Germany ani 
England were acquiring profitable business which otherwise 
would fall to the United States. 

THE NEW YORK WORLD 

WHITE PINE Camp, N. Y., Sept. 13.—President Coolidge is 
expected to review his position on recognition of Russia as a 
result of findings by the Sherwood Eddy commission. . . . It is 
not believed the report will lead to any immediate change in 
policy, although it has been felt for some time that the Pres. 
dent was moving in the direction of recognition. 

THE NEW YORK EVENING POST 

PAUL SMITH’s, N. Y., Sept. 14.—Mr. Coolidge has not yet 
received the report of the Sherwood Eddy commission. . . . The 
Administration is interested in the findings of such a repre 
sentative and able body of men. . . but Mr. Coolidge’s position 
... has not changed. ... The Eddy report may result ina 
softer attitude toward Russia, although the State Departmen 
still stands pat on the Hughes principles. 

There you have it—clear as mud. The President 
opposed to recognition; he is moving toward recognitia: 
The report will have no effect; it will cause the Presid: 
review his position. The President’s position was 
stated three years ago; it is widely misunderstood. 
unchanged, and it has considerably changed. The 
dent supports the Hughes policy; he is more sympathe 
to Borah’s position. The President will pay no attention‘ 
the Eddy report because the State Department knows ‘t : 
the Administration is interested in the findings of suc 
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entative and able men. American business men are denunciation upon the miners alone. In the 1919 steel 
i to recognition and refuse to trade directly with trike it was one of the most impassioned Red-hunters; 
g Russia; American trade with Soviet Russia has during the war its unfairness to dissenters of every de 
enormously and national business leaders complain cription was notorious. Mr. Ochs’s pledge to “invite in- 
n-recognition cuts into their profits. The State Dr telligent discussion from ail shades of opinion” went by the 
nt stands pat on Hughes’s principles; the policy has board. In any crisis of world moment it can be counted 
1 since the days of Hughes. The report will have no upon to abandon neutrality and expose itself as at heart 
; iit because the Administration will not yield; the report an organ of property. A paper has a right to be impersonal 
i .y result in a softer attitude and a gentler tone, a mere and conservative, but not to Claim impartiality at the same 
i from Moscow may quickly bring negotiations... . time. 
ber invhow, the President has not seen the report. Nor does the Times always reach its you mpar- 
‘a nd so it goes. The identity of the Spokesman, whether tiality in its news columns. Ayain and ayain its dispatches 
an i “Mr. Paul Smith” or the Man in the Iron Mask, i from Paris, Berlin, and Geneva have plat een molded 
| rtant. What did he say? yy editorial poli ometimes only its fF vy of printing 
everal accounts of the same events | ved it from th 
’ mistakes into which its zealous correspondents would have 
ed The Greatest Mewspaper carried it. Its Russian news was for years a paragon of 
Sher 1€ ” aa vi : I , I misinformation, a hodgepodge of rumor VY i tre 
¥ in the World wivlin ripreni et lowes ana hots. Toucan, eee 
See to criticism, been corrected—today, with Walter Durant 
were YHE New York Times has been celebrating its seventy- as its Moscow correspondent, the Ty has the moat re 
rt ‘| fifth birthday, and it has a right to be proud, for it able Russian news printed in an An in da paper 
Ses in has become, under Adolph S. Ochs, the greatest newspaper And in China, which is today, perhaps, the world’s chief 
tters in the world. The criticism which The Nation and others source of fantastic fables, it has in Thom F. Millard a 
_ ive heaped upon it is in a measure a tribute, for it has singularly penetrating recorder of national mood Its Phil 
tself the standard by which news-gathering is judged. ippine news is still a reflection cf the 1: i of the small 
As a record of current history it might be but it is not American community in Manila, and at home the Times 
toward surpassed. There are newspapers in Japan and France and seldom of its own initiative discovers that there is a labor 
IS Seen Great Britain, and tabloids in America, with twice or three side of a strike, although it is readier than other papers f 
mn times its cireulation, but these journals of vast distribution print press releases sent to it by minority or opposition 
_— ire today amusement-sheets rather than chronicles of the groups. 
peor world, and in its chosen field the New York Times has risen It is encouraging that such a paper as the Times haa 
a steadily to the top. The London Times, which was once forged steadily ahead at the same time that the ta! 
headin indispensable to men who watched history boiling in far-off are discovering new depths of emotional sensationali 
ans dl orners of the earth, has fallen sadly; the Manchester Guar- But just as the “clean” character of its news gives pert 
to the dian, a greater force as a maker of world opinion, can hardly a false picture of the world in 1926 so its “impartial” politi 
ny and compete with the New York Times’s world-wide telegraphic cal and economic news is distorted. It reflects the rule of 
erwise news service; and no other American newspaper begins to America by Big Business, accurately, uncritically, unpens 
t in amount or quality of daily news. It “covers” the ~ tratingly. There is still a place in journalism for something 
world. more. 


For this preeminence Mr. Ochs, whose genius has also 
it its present financial impregnability, is largely re- 


It ‘ - nsible. He has hired able executives and given them The House on the Prairie 





nge in responsibility. He has made his motto “All the news that’s 

Presi- fit to print,” and within his lights he has usually lived up MY LOWELL, rather desperately defending her aristo- 
But this makes the Times something outside the great cratic contentment with the traditions and establish- 
tradition of journalism. Mr. Ochs believes in journalistic ments of the East, once spoke to this effect: “I, too, have 
sot od mpersonality; he features no names; his idea of a good traveled through the Middle West. I have read the novels 
The nook review seems to be a hack summary which expresses and poems which come out of Chicago and the flat farms 
repre: no opinion and gives no judgment upon an author’s impar- along the Mississippi Valley. I have tried to like that 
ition tiality or success. A good editorial, by the same test, is country. And I am forced to declare it hideous. The little 
na rather a summary of the background of the daily news towns I saw from the train depressed me terribly, they 
tment a penetrating analysis or a call to action. The Times, were so disordered and dull; in one of those meaningless 
y its own theory, does not attempt to mold history; it farmhouses I am sure I could never take a breath, let alone 
pleads no cause and wages no war; it simply reports. The compose a line.” The bard of Brookline was perhaps the 
result is that although able men have collaborated in it the last person in the world to speak with authority upon th 
lent! Times’s editorial page is one of the dullest and most wab- inner qualities of Edgar Lee Masters’s land, or Geory: 
lear ling in America. Dull, because it never knows the passion Ade’s, or Theodore Dreiser’s, or Carl Sandburg’s, or Vache! 
It i f an ideal; wabbling, because after a period of impar- Lindsay’s, or Willa Cather’s, or Sherwood Anderson’s. Yet 
P tality any crisis is sure to find it upon the side of the pos- none of her hearers could deny that her taste in externals 
h sessing classes. When the coal strike of 1925 was in the was good; none but was forced to admit that something 

fing the Times printed as editorials excellent analyses of out there required defending. 
the chaos which made industrial conflict inevitable; when The most affectionate son of the Middle West, return- 


strike arrived, it forgot its own wisdom and poured ing by motor or train from, say, the pleasant places of 
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New England, confesses to a bit of disappointment as he 
surveys the dwellings of his favorite folk in field and vil- 
lage. The larger towns and the cities are much like others 
in the modern world. Tall, square hotels rise in standard 
elegance from the edges of asphalt streets, and suburban 
avenues are lined with stucco, brick, or clapboard creations 
which in many cases are respectable even if they are not 
by any definition original. But out in the country our 
returning son rubs his eyes. He had not remembered that 
most of the houses there looked too small for their purposes, 
as now indeed they do. He had supposed, too, that they 
were built of sufficiently good material, like the hearts of 
his countrymen. Now he sees that the material was in many 
cases sadly skimped. The weatherboarding is thin, the 


porches frail; and the whole structure has a lamentably 


temporary air. The paint—too seldom white—never got 
its last and finishing coat; its color, never pleasing, has 
crown lusterless and drab. As to design, that is almost 
invariably absent. The facade, the gables, the window 


and doors do not complement one another as expressions of 
an idea; nor is there an idea in any one of these things by 
itself. The lines are without significance. Dormers are 
where no dormers should be; a tall, thin gable rises out 
of a low mass; porches detach themselves from eaves and 
stand weakly, awkwardly; even when the controlling line 
is good the eye is likely to be disturbed by a cheap molding 
or other ornament that runs at cross purposes with the first 
idea; and the windows are pretty sure to stare blankly at 
the speeding train. The farm buildings, having all level 
space in which to dispose themselves, are uninterestingly 
grouped. Perhaps no trees have been planted. There are 
trees in the little towns, vet even they do not correct an 
impression of sprawling—an impression that the village 
only litters an otherwise ordered landscape. 

The returning son is not disappointed in the land- 
scape. There is not only grandeur but charm in flatness; 
and, of course, the flatness is nowhere unrelieved. Knolls 
rise here and there; streams wind slowly between rows of 
oaks and willows; groves of original hardwood, trimmed 


for cattle and sheep, cast heavy shadows on forty-acre 
fields of rn and grass. The prairies have always been 
veeautiful, and in spite of what man can do they must re- 


main so. Thus far, however, man has done little to im- 
prove them or to set them off. His houses do not fit in; 
his plantations have not been for the benefit of the eye. 
The returning son remembers New England, where the hills 
dominate the roofs and the roofs command the meadows; 
Maryland and Pennsylvania, where the habitations of 
farmers, a little stiffer and erecter, have something to say 
to the fences and trees; England, where man has literally 
created a landscape of his own; France, Spain, and Italy, 
where houses seem to grow out of plains and mountains 
as naturally as forests or wild flowers do. He remembers 
all these—letting his mind go out to Egypt with its white 
angles under the sun and to Arabia with its tents like 
shadows on the sand—and he wishes that his Middle West 
had not been filled so fast with people who had to have 

me kind of house, however cheap; that the first generation 
if builders out there had not practiced in the sickliest 
period American architecture has thus far known; that the 

ontier touch were gone; that the owners of Illinois or 


Indiana land still lived upon it and planned to make it look 
’ someone with pride lived there. He may not know 
the reason for his discontent; but he is discontented. How 





long, he wonders, will it be until the valley lives in 
An American style, of course, and a new one; b 
about which books can be written, and one that the 


be no doubt or shame about. 


College or Country Club / 


ECENTLY the colleges—particularly the E: 

» ones—have been telling their troubles to the 
papers. Two things, it appears, are worrying then 
the tendency of athletics to become the chief preoccu 
of those youths who are sometimes ironically calle 
dents” and, second, the fact that more people are 
ing for entrance than the colleges can possibly, fi 
own good, attempt to educate. Various criteria fo: 
tion, ranging all the way from the relative attract 
of the candidates as revealed by their photograph 
family trees to rigidly prepared psychological examin: 
have been suggested but all have their defects. Ar 
the double dilemma is much like that which faced the 
dary Pullman porter who discovered one morning t} 
had two pairs of mismated shoes: one need only put th 
problems together to find the solution. 

If, for example, Harvard really wishes a smal! 
select group of students who are attracted only by th 
of her professors and the opportunities which she 
for the acquirement of learning and culture, then | 
simply abolish intercollegiate athletics for four years 
way of an experiment. No one can doubt that the 
diate result would be the reduction of the freshman « 
a manageable size, and no one can maintain that any 
ship would be done. It is highly probable that ther 
many worthy students of unlovely feature and unim; 
sive ancestry; it is also highly probable that psycho 


tests do not furnish a perfect criterion of that comple 


qualities which make the scholar or the genius; | 
man who refuses an opportunity to go to college beca 
is denied the privilege of enjoying the hysterics indu 
a cheer-leader can maintain that he is being deni 
inalienable right to the development of his mind. A 
to the sound mind in a sound body, there are othe: 
more efficacious ways of cultivating it than are afford 
intercollegiate football. 

The fact is that the colleges have brought their 
lem upon themselves and that they have no good excu 
complaint. They have themselves elaborated the 
aspects of college life, they have deliberately made t! 
versities as attractive as possible to those who hav 
interest in things intellectual, and then they bem 
fact that they are besieged by hordes of not very 
minded youths. What, we wonder, do they expect, 
they pay five times as much for a coach as for a pr 
and spend ten times as much for a stadium as for a 
tory? The game which one takes is bound to depend 
the bait which one uses, and a man who opened 
course would not be surprised to find that those who 
to play were not particularly interested in metap 
Obviously the way to attract a group of students ca} 
of profiting by a college education is to run a college, 
country club, and we are willing to wager that at the 
ent moment the classrooms and the faculties of Am 
institutions are amply sufficient to give such an educ 
to all who really want it. 
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I. Schoolboy and Swain 


env seaig men are morose with living in a world 
that has grown too large for them. Morose and bit- 
ter, or defiant and gay. One need not be a clairvoyant to 
detect a sense of foreboding beneath the exultation over 
what is called modern progress. We are the victims of our 
own inventions; we see civilization strangely shattering 
before the driving power that we hoped would save it. 
% x % * % 

The world into which young Washington came was very 
different. It was by no means too large. Henry Adams, 
with his instinct for compact phrases, calls it a “small and 
cheerful world”—but both its smallness and cheerfulness 
were relative. People were dissatisfied, as they have always 
been; but then they thought they were able to lay their 
hands on the things that made them unhappy. Life was 
almost devoid of theory. If they were without poetry, they 
were also without hopeless dilemmas. They were a prac- 
tical people, the colonial Americans. They lived under 
conditions that made practicality a cardinal virtue. 

Now, in this small and cheerful world we see the small 
Washington getting a small amount of education. 

There was no regular school near Augustine Washing- 
ton’s home, or so it seems, and George at the age of six or 
seven was turned over to a Mr. Hobby, sexton of a nearby 
church, to receive whatever sluggish pothook instruction 
the sexton could give. 

Mr. Hobby’s business was not to teach people but to 
bury them; and he was without renown in the field of book- 
learning. No matter. In a primitive society queer shifts 
are made. A man may be at one and the same time a horse- 
shoer and a dentist. 


To the sexton-teacher George goes, his horn-book in 
his hand, wearing buckles on his shoes and a little coat of 
the color of plum. 

In this churchyard school he learned the alphabet and 
how to make crude, curly letters. No doubt he heard the 
rambling story of many a departed soul and spelled the 
mossy headstone names while the sexton mused on the fate 
of some poor country Yorick. 

But there was no moody Hamlet in this boy. To him 
a dead man was a dead man; a house was a house; and a 
spade was a spade. He was firmly planted in the everyday 
practicality that makes nations and then ruins them. The 
imagination that breeds vice was not in him; nor was the 
imagination that breeds fear. 

Pretty soon the sexton was dried up; he had taught all 
he knew; there was no more water in that well. George 
had acquired a sort of vague capacity to read, a little arith- 
metic, and the foundation of the fantastic system of spelling 
that bedeviled him to the end of his days. He was never 
able to get the i’s and the e’s right in such words as “ceil- 
ing”; he always wrote “blew” when he meant the color 





* This is the first of three instalments from a forthcoming book, used 
thr h the courtesy of the author and the publishers, Boni and Liveright. 
Another instalment will be printed next week. 
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blue; lie was “lye”; and oil was “oyl” in his orthogra 

Down in Westmoreland County, near the old hon 
the Washingtons, a Mr. Williams presided at a more 
erous fount of knowledge. There George was sent, an 
the school was thirty miles or so from his father’s 
he lived with his half-brother Augustine—the one 
named “Austin”—who had grown up and had a home 
own in Westmoreland. 

The colorless Mr. Williams, who exists to us onl 
name, appears to have specialized in mathematics. It 
he who taught George the round bold handwriting 
makes Washington’s letters so legible. 

In the science of numbers he had an apt pupil in 
George, who loved arithmetic as many another boy 
loved Shelley. At his tongue’s end were all the weight 
measures—avoirdupois, pints and gallons, cords of w 
peck of peas, long division, subtraction. I doubt if we 
find in history any other character of the first import 
who had a passion for counting equal to that of G: 
Washington. During his whole life he kept his eye o1 
number of things. Every penny he owned and every 
of land was set down, over and over again, in the 
orderly and meticulous manner. 

The enumeration of things seemed to afford an ou 
for a sort of mental voluptuousness. At one time wh« 
was managing five plantations and several hundred s 
he calculated laboriously the number of seed in a pound 
weight of red clover, and found that a pound cont: 
71,000 seed. Then he calculated the seed in a 
timothy, and learned that there were 298,000. Larg: 
bers these, but he got into astronomical dimensions 
he set out to calculate the number of seed in a pound of ! 
River grass, and discovered the total to be 844,800. 

There is also, in his handwriting, a memorandum 
ing the number of windows in each of the houses on 
Mount Vernon estate, and the “no. of Paynes” in 
window. 

He was never too busy to spare the time to do 
counting and measuring. 
altitude of the piazza at Mount Vernon above the 
water mark of the river, and found it to be 124 feet 
inches. 

These are the gestures of a man who loves mat 
possessions with an intensity that is almost passio: 
His counting was limited to the enumeration of the th 
he possessed or which might bear some tangible rel:‘ 





to his possessions. In his various enumerations, treasured 


in the archives, there is no list of authors or of histor 
events or of works of art. 

I cannot find that he ever wrote out his ideas in lo: 
sequence for his own guidance as Lincoln did, and 
Jefferson did. 

He was not an idea-man but a thing-man. 

* * * * * 

In the queer mess of human destiny the determi: 
factor is Luck. For every important place in life ther: 
many men of fairly equal capacities. Among them | 


decides who shall accomplish the great work, who shall be 
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In 1786 he measured the exact 
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«ned with laurel, and who shall fall back into obscurity 
lence. 
ility counts in human affairs, but Luck counts too 
“ one approaches the summit in any sphere of effort 
.ounts more and more. The proverbial saying that 
s plenty of room at the top is the reverse of the trut! 
wore ig never any room at the top, though there is plenty 
bottom. Men who reach the top arrive there through 
nked-up series of fortuitous circumstances in which 
and chance are combined. 

The turning-points of lives are not the great moments. 

real crises are often concealed in occurrences so trivial 

anpearance that they pass unobserved. 

One of the important turning-points of George Wash- 

’s life was his meeting with Lord Fairfax. It is 
‘irely probable that he did not realize its importance 
rate, he never said anything to lead us to believe 
that he did—but we can see it clearly now, in historical 
perst ctive. 

[his nobleman, who was a bachelor and past the age 

when he met young Washington, possessed in Vir- 
ginia an almost incredible estate of five million four hun- 

| thousand acres. He owned more land than there is in 
the State of New Jersey. It was all in a single tract, in the 
Northern Neck of Virginia; twenty-one counties have been 
made of it. This is a larger area of land than has ever 

n owned by any individual before or since in the history 
of the United States. 

¥* * * ¥ * 

He [George Washington] became a youthful favorite 
of Lord Fairfax, but who knows why? He could ride splen- 
didly and shoot well. Lord Fairfax liked that. Fox-hunting 
ccupied his time, and that of his neighbors, to an extent 

is almost unbelievable. There were no theaters, no 
fashionable assemblies, no daily papers—and but few of 

kind—no elegant shops, nothing to read, and nothing 
do but play cards and hunt game. 

Some one writes from Belvoir to Mount Vernon: “His 
Lordship proposed drawing Mudd Hole tomorrow, first 
killing a Fox; and then to turn down a Bagged Fox before 
your door for ye diversion of ye Ladys. . . . We took the 
Fox yesterday without Hurt.” 

Young George Washington was dependable, forthright, 
and honest. No doubt Lord Fairfax liked that, too, for he 
had come from a land of sinuous lickspittles where Mr. 
Snake would, before long, flourish in “The School for Scan- 
And, moreover, young Washington said very little. 
He did not ask the keen and searching questions which 
make wealthy elderly gentlemen uneasy and wonder what 
the world is coming to. 

At that time Washington was only sixteen, but he 
looked much older. He was about six feet tall, with gray- 
blue eyes and reddish-brown hair. His hands and feet 
were so large that they seemed enormous. Thirty years 
later Lafayette said that Washington’s hands were “The 
largest I have ever seen on a human being.” 

George Washington Parke Custis, his adopted son, de- 
Scribes his walk in this marvelous sentence: “His lower 
limbs, being formed methodically straight, he walked, as it 
Were, on parallel lines.’ 

The noble Fairfax thought the time was ripe to have 
his land surveyed and his titles put in order. It was high 
time, indeed. Farmers were coming down from Pennsy]- 
Vania and settling in the Fairfax wilderness, without rhyme 








or reason, as bold as you please, just as if the land were not 





already owned by somebody else. 











































He gave the job of surveying the lands behind the Blue 
tidge—in the Shenandoah Valley—to his relative, young 
George William Fairfax (son of the William of Belvoir), 
who was assisted by George Washington and an experienced 
survevor named Mr. Genn. This is, I think, the first op 
portunity that George had ever had of 
The pay he received was large—at least so it seems to me 


for he says in a letter about th that “A Dubble ! 
is my constant gain every Day that the weather wil pei 
mit my going out and sometimes Six Pistoles.’ At 

time a doubloon was the equivalent of about $7.20; ar 


“ pistole was worth $4.60; appre ximately 
. * ’ * 


Early in life Washington began to fumble with ‘ 
It was really fumbling, for he was never at ease in tne 
technique of love and love-making. Like the 
ming, the art of love is one of the simplest art 
human range, if one understands it. On the other har 
when it is not understood the course of love rut 
a foot-tripping labyrinth in which strange, in 
stacles appear. Washington, I think, alwa found t 
something of a mystery. 

In the presence of women he would often | b 
ple forthright manner and turn himself into a pomy 
and mouthy sentimentalist—or else remain spellbound 
silent. 


My impression is that he idealized women; and m 
women, in their hearts, detest idealization With good 
reason, too, for it puts them in a very uncomfortable pos 
tion. To live every day on a plane of lofty and rather 
ethereal ideals is a discouraging outlook for a woman ¢ 
spirit and sense, especially when the ideals have be 
invented by a man. 

The idealization of women is one of the well-knowr 
traits of highly masculine men. They do not understand 
feminine thought and feeling. To them women are strange 
beings of a superior order. Washington was intense! 
masculine. 

In 1748, about the time of the Fairfax surveying e» 
pedition, he wrote to somebody whom he calls “Dear Rot 
about an amatory experience of his own. The ; 
hazily anonymous, unfortunately. A draft of the letter 
is in the notebook which he used to record hi irve 
of the Fairfax estate. As it is quite lengthy and 
deals with other matters, I shall quote only a_ pertinent 
extract: 


mn 


i 


R 
ffal 


My place of Residence is at present at His Lordships* 
where I might was my heart disengaged pass my time very 
pleasantly as theres a very agreeable Young Lady Live 
in the same house (Colo George Fairfax’s Wife’s Sister) 
but as thats only adding Fuel to fire it makes me the more 
uneasy for by often and unavoidably being in Company wit} 
her revives my former Passion for your Low Land Beauty 
whereas was I to live more retired from young Women I 
might in some measure eliviate’ my sorrows by burying 
that chast and troublesome Passion in the grave of obli: 
or etarnall forgetfulness for as I am very well assured 
thats the only antidote or remedy that I shall be relieved by 
or only recess that can administer any cure or help to me 
as I am well convinced was I ever to attempt any thing I 
should only get a denial which would be only adding grief 
to uneasiness. 











* He means Lord Thomas Fairfax.—[{ Author's note 
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This ‘“‘Low Land Beauty” has become as famous among 

ton as the Man in the Iron 

Mask is among French historians. She has been identified 

at haphazard with half a dozen young women of Westmore- 

among them Mary Bland, Lucy Grymes, and Betsy 

(She could not have been Miss Fauntleroy, 
as that lady was only a child of eleven in 1748.) 

The most convincing conjecture is that the Lowland 
beauty was Miss Lucy Grymes, who afterward married 
Henry Lee and became the grandmother of General Robert 
EK. Lee. 

a Whoever she may have been, it is evident that she had 
“1h our hero in a state of despair. There is an air of 
impending deliquescence in his utterance. He is about to 
He is through with women—at sixteen. All 


the biographers of Washing 


land 
Fauntleroy. 


melt away. 


is vanity; all is ashes, 
Whereas was I to live more retired from young Women 
I might in some measure eliviate my sorrows by burying 
that chast and troublesome Passion in the grave of ob- 
livion or etarnall forgetfulness. 


3ut such maladies soon 
woman is woman. 


What mooning and moping! 
run their course. The remedy for 
Strange ailment, strange remedy. 

In the same notebook that records his desolation we 
find, a few pages further on, this cryptic entry: 


’Twas Perfect Love before) 


: s. Young M. A. his Wife 
But Now I do adore ( 


It would appear from this sentimental note that he 
was adoring somebody’s wife. Young M. A.’s wife. 
Then we come to an acrostic in George’s handwriting. 


Here it is: 


From your bright sparkling Eyes I was undone; 
tays, you have; more transparent than the Sun, 
Amidst its glory in the rising Day 

None can you equal in your bright array; 
Constant in your calm and unspotted Mind; 
Equal to all, but will to none Prove kind, 

So knowing, seldom one so Young, you’! Find. 


Ah! woe’s me, that I should Love and conceal 
but never dare reveal, 
Even though Loves Pains I feel; 
Xerxes that great, was’t free from Cupids Dart, 
And all the greatest Heroes, felt the smart. 


Long have I wish’d, 


. Ter 
everely 


You will observe that the acrostic spells “Frances 
Alexa obviously Frances Alexander. She has not been 
identified. The Alexanders were numerous in colonial Vir- 
The next page of the notebook has been torn out, so 
that the last lines of the acrostic are missing. 

It would be as absurd to lay much stress on these frag- 
to reconstruct an unknown prehis- 
toric animal from a single bone. All that they can prove 
is that he was thinking of love, and that he was a young 
man of some little experience in such matters. 

Although we know very little with certainty as to 
Washington’s relations with women, there are some facts 
know very well. One of them is that he was 
obsessed by them. He never had an overwhelming 
In his history there is neither a Josephine nor 
a Beatrice. He never took his opinions from any woman, 
and never went out of his way to fashion his life to make 
it fit any woman’s conception. 


ginia. 


ments as it would be 


which we 
never 


love affair. 





a —— emnomeeen ~ 






However, there was one who stood large in his , 
ee 

I have mentioned a George William Fairfax wh m. 
panied Washington on the surveying trip. He was 
of William Fairfax of Belvoir, and Lawrence Was! 
had married his sister. On the survey he was as 
as Washington, but the result was more happy, for bis 
return he married Miss Sally Cary, the eldest dauzh 
of Colonel William Cary. 

Washington spent most of the winter of 1749 at By, 
voir, as a guest of Young Fairfax and his wife. P ns 
in the vicinity who were skilled in predicting and r 
emotional disturbances mentioned the occurrence 
time of numerous perturbations at Belvoir. These 
emotions were slight, hardly worth setting down the 
larger annals, but sufficiently thrilling neverthe . 
warrant loca! attention. 

Naive folk declared that young Washington was in Joy 
with Mary Cary. This young lady is mentioned in th: 
to “Dear Robin’—quoted above—as staying at 
Fairfax’s house. 

Alas! It was not to Miss Mary that he had giy 
affection, but to her married sister, Mrs. Sally Fairfax 
friend’s wife. It was then all in germination, awaitin; 
the flow of days and too nebulous to be placed in a d 
category. But we shall hear of it later, with the passin: 
of years. 

It was in this period that he had another exp 
with girls which was dramatic enough, but not at all 
mental. One day he was taking a swim in the Rappahar. 
nock and two girls of low degree ran off with his clothes 

Only fancy! The Father of our Country standing }) 
the river’s. brink in the golden sunset clad only in humor. 
less dignity—for, although he had plenty of dign he 
never had any humor—clothed in dignity, and wondering 
how to get home. 

Eventually he got home somehow, and had the 
arrested. One of them was convicted of theft and wa: 
punished with fifteen lashes on her bare back. 

* * * * * 
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If he was precocious in love, he was also pre 
in land, and of the two passions the desire for land was th: 
stronger. 

In 1748 this boy of sixteen acquired his “Bullskir 
Plantation”—so named because of its proximity to 
skin Creek. The place consisted of five hundred and 
acres of wild land in Frederick County. He paid for 
by doing work as a surveyor. 

In 1750 he bought four hundred and fifty-six acres 
one McCracken; a cultivated farm probably, as he paid 
one hundred and twelve pounds for it, which would 
been a very high price for uncleared land. 

Two years later he bought five hundred and fift 
acres more, paying a hundred and fifteen pounds. Befor 
he was twenty-one years of age he was the owner of 1,5% 
acres, all of which he had obtained by his own efforts. 

The money for these purchases was earned by hin 
a surveyor. In 1748 he was recommended by Lord Fairfs 
for the post of official surveyor of Culpeper County, a 
was appointed after he had gone down to Williamsburg ‘ 
take a sort of post-graduate course in the art and myste! 
of measurement. The county records of Virginia cont 
hundreds of his surveys, all drawn and annotated in 
neat, clear manner. 
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Eliot: Ieonoclast and Builder 
By GLENN FRANK 


‘io NATION has asked me to speak of Dr. Eliot | modern representative t} i! nt Greck neepti 


sumably because I am a very recent recruit in th: an aristocrat a3 a man d villy En Honor vecause he 
of university presidents and might be expected to had done some ia essential in a superior man! 
in terms of a first fresh contact with an educ&tional Dr. Eliot was an apostle of the disinterested love of 
Be. -vystem and situation upon which this great gray savant, excellent performance dedicated to th ry f the con 
: more than any other American of the last half century, vealth. In short, he was the aristo-de rat 
the mark of his mind. wed that entific democra “ 1 must er or 
My only personal contact with Dr. Eliot was confined | 
a few letters, written in his precise longhand, that stil! ts its vote fol 1 English and bagyy trouse 
the lie in my files. Something of the Olympian sweep of hi é to utilizing a leadership that is wise enous 
nirit erept even into these letters. Despite his appare: geouUs ¢ ivh to differ from it wher 
austerity and aloofness he could precipitate a deal of huma: But I am doing the thing I said | 
warmth and power on the white paper of a letter. Si peaking about Dr. Eliot | 
despite my casual and tenuous contact with him, | peak of him as a 
fee] that I knew him. But I shall not undertake to » tio. of liberal education in the United State This I 
apture in this brief paper the strength and savor of hi do by presenting, in the barest and ofs 
nersonality. That may be safely left to pens dipped in considerations that must, as I see it, ent 
, devotion more intimate and informed by a knowled attempt to “place” Dr. Eliot in the hist ! er 
more personal than mine. I shall speak of him imper education. 
ily as an idea, a force, a symbol of a definitive epoch We must, I think, clearly dist lish betw 
. in the evolution of liberal education in the United States. fluence Dr. Eliot exerted upon t} lege of liberal arta ir 
I cannot, however, turn to this impersonal task without particular and the influence he exerted upon t j 
enturing the opinion that one quality, more than any in general. The influence he exerted upon 1 ygraduat 
ther, marked him off from some, at least, of his con- and professional schools of the American wu ty w 
temporaries. Dr. Eliot possessed transcendent and tri- stand as a permanently valuable contributi f educational 
imphant courage. He never soiled his soul with idolatry statesmanship. His influence upon the development of the 
efore the traditions either of his class or of his calling. American college of liberal arts, on the other hand, 1 In 
In a profession—the university presidency—that makes my judgment, ultimately be considered as having 
ne for timidity and trimming, Dr. Eliot remained an execu porary. With respect to university policy, he 
tive who was not afraid to differ from his directors when man for the future. With respect to es 
essary. He was great enough to be more interested was the courageous pilot of a transitio 
n the progress of his purpose than in ‘he permanence of Along with Gilman and others, he brought 
W ; position. velopment of graduate and professional 0 that ex 
[ have sometimes thought that no man should accept tensive scope of material and that intensive specializatior 
the presidency of a university unless he could feel his free- of method that must always distinguish the graduate ane 
lom guaranteed by either of two things—an unbreakable professional schools from the college of liberal! arts, in wh 
‘ourage or assured economic independence of his job. No the objective is the general enrichment and discipline of 
man should be a university president who wants to be a the intellectual, aesthetic, and moral capacitis a 
in university president. The call to compliance is too insidious student. Dr. Eliot’s contribution to university p 
Apri: to be resisted by the man who needs the job or is wedded I think, unquestioned; I shall therefore leave it undiscusas 
to it for his own sake. No man is spiritually fitted to I want merely to suggest a point of view respecting 
. head a great American university, such as Dr. Eliot ad- Dr. Eliot’s influence upon the American college of liberal 
ministered, unless he could surrender his presidency on arts. When, as a lad of thirty-five, Dr. Eliot ime 
ss twenty-four hours’ notice without a pang rather than sur directive responsibilities in American education, he found 
’ render either to alien interests or to academic inertia. | the subjects of the college curriculum few and required 
. aan am sure that, at any moment, Dr. Eliot would have resigned When, as an elder statesman of seventy-five, he ended h 
from the presidency of Harvard before he would have career as an active administrator, the subjects of the col 
uy-t ld out to a tradition or submitted to a demand that his curriculum were many and elective. He found the « re 
: intelligence had indicted. curriculum standing, like a walled city, with most of th 
Dr. Eliot was the ideal democrat because he was the creative intellectual activity of the time going tsid 
m deal aristocrat. He put his superiority of mind and char- its walls among the natura! scientists. He made a bre 
or acter unreservedly at the disposal of the nation. His in the walls and asked the scientists in. The many ne 
aristocracy was an aristocracy of social power rather than subjects introduced into the curriculum were, for ims 
n aristocracy of social position. Born into the charmed sniffed at by the old subjects. They were th ying 
; and charming circle of New England’s social aristocracy, of the academic world. Greek, Latin, and mathen t} 
én he was a member of it. but not a minion of it. He kept his aristocrats of the curriculum, were not happy over having 
+ mind free from automatic conformity to the dominant polit- to associate with such social climber modern language 
” social, and economic ideas of his class. He was 2 | medern sciences, and the like. But finally the new inclu- 
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siveness won the day over the old-fashioned exclusiveness. 

This was an epoch-making service. Somebody had to 
break the shell of the self-satisfied and inadequate curricu- 
lum of the old college. I do not mean to say that Dr. Eliot 
did all this single-handed. He was as much creature as 
creator of the movement for variety and freedom in college 
studies, but he played his part with such boldness and 
decision that for all time this epoch in college evolution 
will be named after him. It is casting no slight upon Dr. 
Eliot’s statesmanship to say that certain unhappy results 
have followed his college reforms. He did the thing that 
was needed at the time. Progress follows not a straight 
line but a zigzag course. It was better that Dr. Eliot should 
swing the pendulum to an extreme rather than leave it at 
to the American college 
was that he broke up its old curriculum. I doubt that his 
building of a new curriculum will fare as well at the hands 
of the historians of American education. 

The policies of the utmost variety of subject matter in 
the curriculum and of the utmost freedom of election by 
students have not panned out according to the promises of 
their promoters. There is no automatic wisdom to guide 
students to a wise choice of studies. As I have said else- 
where, and as many others have said, the system of extreme 
elective freedom and extreme variety of subject matter has 
placed the immature student in the position of a child, 
ignorant of food values and the chemistry of food combi- 
nations, faced with the problem of selecting a nutritious 
and well-balanced meal from the bewildering offerings of a 
cafeteria. In both cases the result is likely to be indiges- 
tion, if not something more serious. Following the appli- 
cation of the principles of variety and freedom, we have 
reached a point at which we find ourselves citizens of an 


a dead center. His chief service 


At a Workers’ Vacation Camp 


By MICHAEL GOLD 


HEN I was a boy growing up among the stones and 

heat of the East Side no one that I can remember 
took a vacation. The rich Jews went to the Catskills, of 
course, and played pinochle and discussed operations on 
hotel porches; and workers who had contracted consump- 
tion in the clothing-shops went to sanitariums. There were 
also the long heart-breaking spells of unemployment, but 
these were not times of joy and relaxation. 

No, no worker not actually dying ever dreamed of taking 
a real vacation. I myself never passed a single night in 
the country until I was nineteen years old; I was always 
working. My mother and father, twenty years in America, 
had never seen any greener, wilder places than the meadows 
in Bronx Park. My father earned about $12 a week, and 
had three children, which is the reason we never took a 
vacation. And the other Jews worked fifteen and eighteen 
hours a day in sweatshops, lived on bread-and-herring diets, 
and paled, sickened, and died piously, in the traditional 
Ghetto manner. No vacations. 

Sometimes uplifters, settlement-house ladies, C. O. S. 
officials, and other foreigners made benevolent raids and 
carried off a few of us for vacations. But there were and 
are half a million Jews on the lower East Side, and the 
few hundreds who were thus uplifted helped little in the 


=p 

intellectual world broken into fragments. In the mode 
college we are suffering from a suicidal specializati ; 
teachers and a suicidal smattering by students. 

The pendulum must swing back. The danger 
it will swing back to an artificial synthesis of modern } 
edge. There is a vast deal of synthesis and correlatio: 
van be done and should be done by educational lead: 
But it may be doubted that it is within our power to 
any formal and comprehensive synthesis of the wh 
modern knowledge. We are already crowding too mu: 
the college curriculum. If we try to get away fro: 
smattering and inconsecutiveness that have resulted 
the extreme variety and extreme freedom of the Elio: ¢,r 
by attempting to base a new curriculum on a compreh: 
new synthesis of knowledge, we may find that we are 
to confine the ocean in a tin cup. We do not wan 
colleges to become retail stores for conclusions, ev 
conclusions of our ablest scholars. We are facing th: 
lenge of a post-Eliot period in the evolution of the Ameri. 
can college. I venture to guess that this challeng 
be answered only by some radically new approach t 
process of liberal education. I believe that the curriculur 
as we know it must go. The strictly college education 0 
the future must, in my judgment, be greatly simplified and 
informalized. We shall more and more get away fro: 
study of established precepts and devote more time 
study of evolving processes. A hundred years from nov 
suspect that little will be left of the rigidly departm: 
ized college that teaches a variety of separate studies. 
all this is another story for another time. 

Dr. Eliot did valiant service in breaking up the 
college; he did valiant service in building up the new 
versity. Upon these two pillars his fame must ultimately 






































vital statistics. The babies went on dying, the men 
women withered and decayed in the shops. And 
mother longed incessantly for the country; she had 
raised with flowers and cows under the blue sky 
Hungarian village; and my father and his friends 
long summer nights reminiscing about the peasants 
the sweet, slow peasant life in the old country. But no 
ever dreamed of escaping the city for a vacation; no, ' 
was for the rich and for the deathly sick. 


There has been a revolution on the lower East Sid 
the past decade. I am a young man, but I have witness 
social miracle with my own eyes. The sweatshop, onc: 
dark symbol of the utmost in proletarian degradatio: 
this country, has become the source of the finest labor m 
ment in America. There are now about 150,000 organ 
needle-trades workers in New York, and they are mili' 
high-spirited, and intelligent, the vanguard of every pr 
gressive movement in this country. They average better 
wages now than school-teachers, they have infinitely 1 
democratic control of their jobs than have newspapern 
and they have built up a richer and intenser mass culture 
than that of bank presidents or Greenwich Villagers oF 
even Theater Guild audiences. The Jewish workers havé 
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nd more fun. 


puddings, or other heavy desserts. 


i at last from the Ghetto, and have cast off the sad, 
tying, melancholy helplessness of the Ghetto, which 
minor poets consider so spiritual, but which has been 
e to the Jews for centuries. Their 
t them to be their own saviors. Among other thiny 
w take vacations. 
have just come back from two weeks spent at a 
tive camp run by and for Jewish workers. The 
ng in the needle trades has built 
d Camp Nitgedaiget, meaning literally Camp No 
ng, or Camp Sans Souci. The 
n a few miles below Beacon, N. Y. 
a stretch of rolling earth in the midst of shaggy 
intains by the noblest river of America. ‘There 
modations for seven hundred workers in_ tents. 
is a great dining-room and meeting-hall, a clul 
an outdoor stage. It is not easy to feed and house 
hundred people, but the workers have learned to 
things run smoothly. The camp is simple and rather 
ve, but everyone is comfortable and happy. 
) one can come to this camp who is a boss or who 
1. business of any kind. But any wage earner, and 
includes intellectual workers, can come at the low rate 
een dollars a week. He is given clean linen and two 
blankets and can climb to his tent among the trees 
st until the camp gong brings him down for dinner. 
an sleep. He can roam the hills. He can sing in the 
light. He can swim, take sun-baths, listen to lectures, 
in the mass chorals, act in proletarian comedies, read 
e library, talk, laugh, play games, go about all day in 
g but bathing trunks until his body is brown as a 


revolution has 


this camp, which 
camp is on the 
It is a beautiful 


are 


seven-thirty, when the mists are melting before the 
the camp is waked by a wild Indian yelling and 
ling. It is Yossel, the tanned athlete who is physical 
tor, rousing the sleepy-heads. “Get up, you hounds! 
p into your clothes! It’s healthy to be up early, it’s 
ire!” This is one of the camp jokes; when someone 
his toe on a rock or contracts poison ivy or is bat- 
ed up in soccer the others console him by saying: “Never 
it’s nature.” Yossel takes the sleepy needle-workers 
twenty minutes of calisthenics, then for a plunge in the 
mountain pool between the rocks. Then to breakfast. 
er breakfast, baseball and other summer sports. Dinner, 
Supper, and still more. 
The meals are excellent—honest food, almost entirely 
retarian, All the milk you can drink, good eggs, butter, 
se, black bread, fresh fruits and greens, and Jewish 
dishes. No coffee or tea, however, and no cakes, 
A simple diet, but one 
muscle on it. And no scamping or profiteering in 
kitchen—this is a cooperative, not a money-making, 
Yiddish is the prevailing language, though English 
ks out at strange moments, and half of the lectures are 
inglish. I cannot tell how queer and new it seems to an 
t Sider who has grown up with a kind of prejudice 


ainst Yiddish to hear and see a baseball game conducted 


np. Some of them even become good players. 


viddish. Yes, the needle-workers play baseball at their 
They 


n't know all the rules; they sometimes protest when they 


ch 


uld rejoice after the umpire has called ball instead of 
ke; they sometimes run in a straight line to second 
ad of to first; but they throw themselves into the 


Anyway, these strike pickets, these 
readers of Marx and Tolstoi and Lenin and Gorki play as 


yame with passion. 


yusly as sandlotters. The teams are made up of all ages 


and both sexes, girls and men and children, anyone why 


can learn to swat the ball. They play a rough game of 
soccer too; it is the second n popular gan the w 
ers’ camp. 

And there is pu M411 and Dbasketba all as unfamili: 
to them as they would be to Chinese peasants. We Jews 
4re an ancient race, but we are a Ing race, too, for we 
are Just coming out of the Ghetto and wage laver i 
is the first veneration of Jews that } yun to use it 
body again, has beyun to fight, laugt 
as did the armit 1) d | t 
piace, 

There are many uperstition about 

es—there is the superstition that the Neg: 
hat Latins are treacherou And Jew r to be ph 
cal cowards. But in the swimming pool or at the 
bathing field at the camp one can see heroic scars 
wounds on many of these pale bodi: t} 
hard-fought strike in th wor 
uperstition is that all Jews are mor 
Nitgedaiget I never heard a word on 1 
money. 
Every Friday night at a camp-fire assembly Nj is 


Buchwald, the dramatic editor of the New York Frre:hei? 


and Jacob Fenster, a young Yiddish poet who is working : 


waiter at the camp, read a burlesque weekly « it 
Camp Yot, or, in English, the Camp Wise Cracker. The f 
throws a great yellow blaze, the dark sky curves over 


dark mountains and river, and the seven hundred 
workers sit in old camp togs on the hillside chuckling 
the Camp Yot. Jewish humor is rough and di: 
everyone from the camp manager to the camp doys « 
in for a salutary drubbing. 

After the Camp Yot is read, volunteer tenor nd 
sopranos sing the folk-songs of Israe] 
class. Once 
Another 


someone sang a group of Italian folk 


time two who were grand-opera singer 


guests 
rose and sang Verdi and Wagner. There are recitatior 
choruses, and improvised dialogues. 
Jacob Schaefer is one of the leading writers of 

music in the country and conducts the Freiheit choru f 
600 voices, all of them Jewish workers. Next 
Alexander Blok’s revolutionary poem, The 
Twelve, which Schaefer has composed as a dramatic mod 
mass-choral. At the 


season 
are to sing 
ernist camp Schaefer tal a 
of vacationists each week, improvises a play with them, a 
teaches them a few the lyrics of Abrahan 
Raisin, Winchewsky, and other Yiddish folk-poets. There 
is a concert 
formed for the other campers. 

It is amazing how these workers respond to Schaefer’ 
direction. They learn intricate four-part harmonies in ¢ 
short week, they learn to modulate, to weave strange and 
thrilling effects. Once Schaefer, in than a 
drilled sixty campers in a mass recitation, a most 
technical job. the 
shouting with the mass-declaimers at the end; the hall was 
a throbbing, electric unity. 

The Jewish workers are 
climb from the Ghetto, but 


songs, work 


on Saturday night, where the work is per 


1 
wee 


diffi ‘ult 


less 


It was a success; whole audience was 


taking bigger things 


I am glad that, with the rest, 


thev have taken the vacation idea too. 
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In the Driftway 


OR many hours the Drifter has watched his friend the 
Editor select manuscripts. With every mail they pour 

in, and if all of them were to be printed the Editor would 
publish each week a magazine as thick as the advertising 
section of the Saturday Evening Post. So he has to sift out 
what he can use and return what he cannot find place for. 
Each manuscript returned is accompanied by a little note 
of thanks, so the Drifter observed, and he determined to 
help the Editor in writing those little notes. His best effort 
so far has been a short letter, steeped in Oriental politeness: 














EXALTED CHILD OF THE SUN: 

Our insignificant paper has been honored by the receipt 
of a manuscript from your preeminent pen. Deeming our- 
selves unworthy to be the purveyors of your profound 
thought to the public, we herewith return your honorable 
manuscript, trusting that a medium fitting its surpassing 
virtues may be found. Words cannot convey the sense of 
honor and exhilaration we feel at having been singled out 









for the unusual distinction of reading it. 
Gratefully and humbly we kiss your hand! 
THE EpIToR 







UT this did not work. It was so ingratiating that the 
recipient at once sent in another manuscript and the 
Editor’s troubles began all over again. Now the Drifter has 
another idea. It is a formula from across seas which the 







Drifter ventures to translate: 


































DEAR FRIEND: 
We are returning your manuscript with many thanks, 


because 
1. We are at present overloaded with materials. 
2. We have in your city a steady correspondent to 


cover the subject. 

3. We do not at present wish to enlarge our staff of 
correspondents. 

1. Your article is too long for the space available in 
our paper. 

5. Your article is no longer up to date. 

6. Your article deals with a subject well known to our 
readers. 

7. Your article covers a subject on which we have 
ordered an article from another writer. 

8. Your article deals with a field in which we are well 
supplied with materials. 

9. Your article is merely advertising. 

10. Your article is written illegibly. 

11. Your article does not fit present-day circumstances. 

12. Your article does not agree with the policy of our 
yaper. 

13. Your article arrived too late. 

14. Your article is not suited to our readers (a) be- 
cause of its subject matter; (b) because of its manner of 
presentation. 

15. Your article does not, in our opinion, consider suf- 
ficiently the demands of a paper both in make-up and 
manner of writing. 

16. Your article is more suited to a magazine than a 
newspaper, 

17. Your article would give offense to some of our 
readers (a) in a political; (b) in a moral; (c) in a religious 


We ask you not to consider our rejection as implying 
any criticism of your work and to honor us in the future 
with your manuscripts. THE EDITOR 





OTHING could be more convenient and at the sa- 





i, 





time make a sHow of great thoroughness and exam. 


ness. The Drifter imagines the system working likes 
Here comes a manuscript entitulated “Pre-Silurian F 


fangles.” Numbers 6, 8, and 9. Another calls itse! 


spired Idiot or Irritable Genius?’ Numbers 11, 12, «- 


17a. Another bears the title “Khufu, Khorsu, and Kur 
Numbers 1 to 8, 10 and 17c. 


4 * % 4 % 


UT one thing gives the Drifter pause. He fears +h» 


some day the Editor will forget to mark the perti: 
numbers and a good friend of his will be overwhelmed 
seventeen reasons why his article cannot be publis 
which would certainly be fatal. The Drifter therefor: 
considers his proposal. He will not help the Editor 
shortcut so pregnant with disaster. The Editor will 
to walk safer, if more irksome, paths. 


Correspondence 


Meat-Eaters on Vacation 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Tomorrow I go to Geneva to observe Europe a: 
League; it is a pleasure to watch cats discussing the beaut 
vegetarianism. 

DHAN GHOPAL MUKI 

Lausanne, Switzerland, August 30 


Justice to Hindus 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: I have read with profound interest and sympat 
A Woman Without a Country in your issue of August 4. 

No person who looks into the matter can deny t 
serious injustice has been done to many worthy pers 
Hindus and others—by the Cable Act which deprives 
American woman of her citizenship if she marries an alien ¥ 
is ineligible to citizenship. An American man may marry 
foreign woman he pleases without losing his citizenship. ¥ 
should an American woman be discriminated against? 

An injustice to an even greater number of Hindus 
been done by the decision rendered some two years ag 


one of the judges of the United States Supreme Court, tha‘ 


high-caste Hindus do not belong to the white race. Durir 
last session of Congress Senator Copeland introduced a 
(“to amend Section 2169 of the Revised Statutes’’), whi 


enacted into law, will change this, placing Hindus among + 


various peoples of the world who are classed by American | 
as white. This classification not only is in accord wit! 
best scientific scholarship everywhere, but it is in han 
with the definite recommendation made by the immigrat 
commission appointed in 1911 to investigate the subject; 
it is what American courts had always accepted up to 
By the passage of the Copeland bill several forms of 
justice will be righted, among which are these: (1) Hindu 
have been long in America, who by proper naturalization 
become American citizens, and are in every way loyal wil 
then be unjustly and without cause deprived of their citi: 
ship and of the protection which citizenship insures, as is 1 
the case. (2) American women, by birth Americans, wil! 
then, on marrying Hindus, have their citizenship taken 


and thus be made “stateless” and without legal protecti 


is now the case with a considerable number. I know a high! 
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tyred American woman who married a Hindu scholar and 
who, when the marriage occurred, had for ten year 
an American citizen. Of a sudden, like bolts out of a 
ky, came these two retroactive 
the citizenship of this 
been American since the year 1700, and of her husband, 
lacing them in the cruel condition of possessing no cit 
p anywhere and no rights to protection by any nation 
Mr. Copeland’s bill has no effect on Hindu immigration 
is country. It will cause the admission of not a single 
nal Hindu. It simply aims to correct a great wrong 
1as been done perhaps inadvertently. 
Y., September 2 


government acts, taking 


American woman, whose ancestors 


Poughkeepsie, N. J. T. SUNDERLAND 


Why New England Prospers 


rHE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Srr: Nelson Antrim Crawford might have gone further in 
numerating the lines of rural industry which are enjoying 
renaissance of prosperity. He appears to have overlooked 
he manner in which the once almost abandoned apple orchards 
- New England are coming into their own again. For many 
ars there has been practically no market for the product of 
se orchards and they have been allowed to lapse into desue- 
ide, but now all this is changed! 

At a cost of no more than two or three dollars a barrel 

ider may be obtained, which with the necessary and not at 

intricate manipulation may be converted into eight or nine 
rallons of absolutely pure apple-jack, selling without difficulty 

$15 or $16 per gallon and even more. Orchards are now 

ken of as yielding so many gallons per acre instead of so 
any bushels. 


Washington, D. C., August 28 G. F. WEEKS 


In Horthy’s Hungary 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 
Sir: With the recent conviction of Matthias Rakosi and 
54 other Communists and left-wing Socialists by the Bethlen- 
Horthy Government, the number of prisoners who are being 
eld in Hungary solely for their political views reaches several 
hundreds. These political prisoners are chiefly left-wing Socia- 
ts, Communists, and Liberals. The Government has been ruth- 
less in the suppression of freedom of speech and of the press. 
Vilag, the best Hungarian-language paper, has been suppressed 
and its editor, Charles Feleky, imprisoned because of a single 
article which did not meet with the approval of government 
Socialist and even conservative papers have been 
utlawed for criticizing Horthy or even the old Hapsburg 
mily, a bit of Bethlen strategy calculated to win royalist 


Raiale 
hiciais. 





pport. 

Authors of newspaper or magazine articles are being sen- 
need to prison terms of from one to five years under a law 
titled “A Bill for the More Efficient Protection of the Coun- 
’s Interests.” Count Michael Karolyi, Professor Oscar Jaszi, 

other statesmen and scientists have been indicted under 

measure. Rakosi and the 35 of the others recently tried 

Budapest were sentenced to terms varying from eight and 

ilf years to ten months. 

The families of these prisoners are in desperate need. No 
ief is officially permitted. Dominant sentiment is hostile to 
ny movement in behalf of political prisoners or their kin and 
: relief distributed through foreign agencies has to be man- 
ed with discretion. This committee is, however, in contact wit} 


trustworthy agents in Hungary who are able to distribute 


‘f to prisoners’ families. 
A correspondent has recently written to the committee: 


We have men and women released from prison from 
time to time and they need immediate help for mind and 
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So-So Figures 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION 


Siz: In The Nation for Septe nber J ippear 
In Brandfort t} ! t lent f 

multiplied by tw ‘ ! t} P t fiyure of 

per 1,000, and in Lloen ! te f 

women, similar] multiplied, 1 j J an nnual figure of 

1,554 per 1,000 

How come? Can the parts be greater than the whole? Can 
some children die more than once apiece? 

A mere teacher of law—how can I hope to comprehend such 
statistical subtleties? I can’t! I can think only of Carolyn 
Wells’s wise-crack: 

There was a young lady of Sh 
With a shape like a capital “I.” 
She said, “It’s too bad 

But then—I can pad,’ 

Which shows one that figures 

Do The Nation's figures lie? If so, how so? If I t ! 
in the Sun they would be so, of course. But, | g The 
Nation, are they merely so-so? Or aren’t they so at all? 

Lawrence, Kansas, September 12 Tuomas A. LARREMOR: 

[Our figures were so; our expression of them only 40) 
Each month more than a twelfth of the prison population died. 
The annual death-rate was therefore more than 100 per cent 
high enough to wipe out the prisoners in less than a year 
EpITtoR THE NATION. ] 

Professor Sam, Militarist 
To THE EpItor oF THE NATION: 

Sirk: Your interest in Uncle Sam as a professor of mili 
tarism prompts me to send you the following dispatch from the 
Paris Herald of June 8, 1926: 

Washington A startling d pment in the 

Arica situation n expected sl tly It 

United States in t} ve tile ro t 1, of ] 

with one hand to make peace bet n two natior 

have been on th ! n rf Vil twe reer tior 

employing the ¢ r har t nachir of war to it 

least one of the Powers involved in the historic ce 
The War Department, it appears, has gran 

months of ibsence to Lieut it Jarmne Hi By 

of the flying corps, with permission “to go abroad Li 

tenant Doolittle either is in Chile re or is on hi 

there. Hi m on is to demonstrat ind 

Chilean Government the latest type of pu 

used in the Ame! 1 arm I 

fighting planes of the ai! They have a speed of 

an hour and are the principal weapon of def nd 

offense in aerial wart 

Paris, France, A gust 31 FLORENCE BAYARD KANE 
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Books and Plays 





Dream of the Corn 
By HAL SAUNDERS WHITE 


Above these frozen furrows 
The glancing gold of the sun 
Is the dream of the corn. 


Under the snow 
The 
The 


close black greeting; 
ultimate song. 
Under the snow 

The ageless tremors meet 

In uncreated harmony; 

Seeds tick thin earthquakes to the pressing soil; 
Ever the dumb, sad pulse beats slow; 

Thin, blind, white fingers tremble 

And twitch an endless music on 

Under the snow. ... 


Harvest has song here: 

Through an unborn dawn goes the song of the reapers 
Under the snow; 

Through a night unending, 

Processional and dim dance 

Of corn-blades, liquid under the moon. 


In the tick of the seed, strong song of the reapers... . 


Ageless and dark runs the harmony of harvest: 
The gold of the sun is the dream of the corn. 


Sleight of Hand 


The Story of Philosophy. By Will Durant. Simon and Schuster. 
$5. 

R. DURANT’S book is probably no worse than its fellow 
‘"* outlines, but it commits the typical sins. Its many spon- 
sors have been thrilled, excited, awakened, and refreshed by 
the apparition Mr. Durant has given them of philosophy made 
as humanly familiar and as readily intimate as a street-walker. 
They were left cold by their college courses and their college 
texts when philosophy was conventionally “dry as dust.” They 
have now been startled to enthusiastic warmth by the anecdotal 
richness of Mr. Durant’s treatment, by the lightness of his 
touch in the handling of ponderous problems, which too often 
is sleight of hand; by the superficial clarity, the punning humor, 
and the real charm of his style. But they would again be 
frozen to disinterest, averted, perhaps even maddened by the 
vision of philosophy unhumanized, in the austerity of its logical 
structure, starkly complex and persistently dialectical. They 
would not see this beauty naked. Instead they would see eristic 
and technical obfuscation, bloodless abstractions, and colossal 
irrelevance to life. They would hardly call this magnificent, 
as Mr. Dorsey did “The Story of Philosophy”; but it would be 
philosophy, and there are some who find it lovely to behold. 

In this the book’s central blindness lies, that philosophy 
is conceived in a manner which would be rudely uncongenial, 
if not directly heretical, to the minds of the philosophers Mr. 
Durant chosen to sketch sympathetically. Where he 
has achieved sympathetic insight into a philosophic system 
it has been largely on the side of its vital motivations rather 
than in terms of its dialectical intent. His implicit acceptance 


has 





of the pragmatic attitude toward the history of philos: 
the one exception, an exception which makes his lack of 
ciation for antithetical viewpoints the more distressing 
the pragmatic conception of philosophy is the unacknow 
pervasive doctrine of the book, underlying its exposit 
thinkers to whom pragmatism would have been uninti 
This doctrine commits the fallacy of genetic interpre: 
It assumes that ideas are to be exhaustively understo: 
their validity estimated in terms of their origins; that ; 
phies are most significantly revealed as biographical it 
a socio-politico-economic context. Greek mathematics 
with increasing complexity of exchange, astronomy wit 
increasing audacity of navigation.” Aristotle, we ar 
associated himself with the Macedonian group in Athenia 
tics, and it is “only with this situation in mind” that 
“understand Aristotle’s political philosophy.” This ki 
genetic criticism is extremely flexible and reversible. W 
introduced to Spinoza by an elaborate delineation of the « 
tial Hebraism of his nature, necessary for comprehendin, 
thought; and then later we find that “he had a n 
hunger for truth rather than the southern hunger for be 
Schopenhauer expresses Europe’s reaction to the devas 
of the Napoleonic wars in his philosophy of quietism; w 
Hegel, his contemporary, prepares Europe for its next w 
stressing the indispensability of strife and conquest in de, 
ment. Whether such statements be true or false mak: 
difference to the point of criticism. Mr. Durant has b 
anxious to interlace philosophy with life that he has com; 
missed the possible contrary perception that philosophy 
had an isolated intellectual status, uninfluential in the 1] 
and economic nexus, and uninfluenced thereby. The thinker 
may be described biologically; thinking may be a psycho! 
process, susceptible to various psychoanalyses; but 
itself—and here is Mr. Durant’s blindness—has a logical 
ture disengaged from life and a life of its own in d: 
which is purely dialectical. In this very fact lies t!] 
of philosophy, the delight which Mr. Durant continually t1 
to convey to his readers without ever really enjoying it hin 
The character of the errors in many cases forces one t 
suspect an uncritical reliance on secondary sources. | 
the viewpoint of philosophical clarity there is no dil ( 
between Mr. Durant’s chapters on Plato, Aristotle, Spinoza, 
and Kant and similar sections in the usual textbook treatm 
but Mr. Durant is more readable and therefore more dangerous 
One meets not only with obtuseness but with inconsistenci: 
the exposition. James, we learn, began with psychology, 
as a metaphysician who loves to lose himself in ethereal] obscuri- 
ties”; his “Principles of Psychology” is “a fascinating mixture 
of anatomy, philosophy, and analysis; for in James, psychology 
still drips from the foetal membranes of its mother, meta- 
physics.” There are lapses of another kind, in historical accu- 
racy, in the unqualified report of questionable anecdotes, : 
in the general historical perspective. The book includes a t 
of philosophic affiliations which is most amusing on the 
temporary level, Santayana deriving from French and Britis! 
epistemologists and out of relation to Plato, Aristotle, 
Spinoza; Russell and Dewey both stemming from Sper 
Dewey, the brilliant young Hegelian out of all relation to Heg: 
and Russell, the student of Leibniz. Leibniz is not even men- 
tioned. The most offensive, if the least important, of 
Mr. Durant’s sins is the vaudevillian character which inf 
the whole work. One can almost forgive him the bad taste 
of his punning and his little jokes; but one cannot brook th 
bald and blatant bombast of innumerable summaries of thi 
sort: “Here [in Aristotle’s works] is the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica of Greece: every problem under the sun and about it fines 
a place; no wonder thére are more errors and absurditie 
Aristotle than in any other philosopher who ever wrote”! 7 
It is not inharmonious with what has gone before to 4° 
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meenme BB tbat “1 ne Story of Philosophy” is a very good book of its kind. way which, for better or worse, has revealed itself in much 
put what of its kind? Plato was clear on this point. The poets that is most significant in contemporary literature and wi} 
: ao wer inished for writing stories about the gods. Diogenes represents an effort to escape from the wearisome omnipresenc: 
) r gs Mr. Durant would have been exiled with them for telling of tenn Watin Ote teeneniieds ot tenet lo Ghee Seed ate 
g gories yout the philosophers. Not that gossips and collectors defined above—who resent this erotic tyranny, who, with no 
@f opinions could have harmed the real philosophers who ruled religiously ascetic ideal, demand some intellectual realm, som 
the perfect state; simply that lack of insight into the relation domain of art, which shall be free from this eternal preoccu 
ber vee liscourse and truth would have offended them. pation and who revolt against the ideal of romantic love becaus 
MorRTIMER J. ADLER romanticination ha volved; ov at lenct made ecesible. Uile 
| universal diffusion 1 ¥ feel no need to battle yainst the 
' . flesh, they have no desire to waste their energ na futile 
| The New Asceticism truggle against the demands of the natural man, and they 
; . preach no stern denials; they would mak f ea game. a 
Terr. By Wyndham Lewis. Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. joke, or even a ribaldry in order that it may be kept ve 
THEN first published some ten years ago this newly re- place, that it may be reduced to an incident 3uch. I take it 
\\ -sued novel was not less than prophetic. Here, before the meaning of the obscenities which crowd the na sah wie 
| the appearance of Mr. Joyce’s major work or Mr. T. S. Eliot’s intellectual writers as Joyce and Eliot. and such. I deduce 
" #wWasteland,” was fully displayed the temper if not the tech- philosophy of Tarr. Nothing could be less clevated than his re 
ni f the most significant work which has appeared = Eng- lations with the women he knows: but (or rathe } 
, Jand since that time. Not only did Mr. Lewis detach himself plies, therefore) “The tendency of my work. as vou may | 
without apparent effort from all the preoccupations, sociological noticed, is that of an invariable severit Apart from its beine 
ail or sentimental, of the contemporary novel but in his hero Tarr, good or bad, its character is ascetic rather thar nen. aie 
a y and savage intelligence fighting ruthlessly to keep him- divorced from immediate life. There ? n of 
| self free from the shabby emotional compromises of his fellows, It is, indeed, curious how few of the morali«t s 
: Sy he created a type which has appeared again and again, not so upon a fashionable word, sing the pra € “eublimat 
» because Tarr has been imitated as because he is a gen- to realize that sublimation implies an almoet u vest ithe 
! ginely typical figure, the inevitable embodiment of a prevalent It can hardly be said that Tarr, for all his effort 
mood. Something of the novel’s boldness, of its straightforward to any remarkable extent the inward | for 
analysis of characters and situations which lie outside the beaten gles, and in general a cynic might remark of 1 , ; 
track of fiction, may be due to “Dubliners” or “The Portrait of writers here described that if ¢ , * van i 
of the Artist as a Young Man’; but more is doubtless due to their preoccupation with sex the evidence of 
the fact that Mr. Lewis was not a novelist but a painter and point to a singular lack of succs But 
that he could go directly at his material without ever being with nothing except an elucidation of th. ind , A 
diverted for an instant into the grooves which novelists hav specific novel and a judgment upon it * 
born “Tarr” is not quite easy reading for | ey 
It is against the background of “artistic” Paris—that does not contain a single cliche, but ther 
shabby international bourgeois bohemia into which there drift does not reveal a fresh observation and a keen | 
| a hundred disorganized nondescripts for one genius—that Tarr Son @ 
imself is projected, and the background is observed through eyes made 
one t k x with hate. Yet it is not upon this background—impor- 
tant only because its chaos permits the development to logical ‘ ; : _ 
extremes of temperaments which a patterned society tends to C omparative Superst ition 
inoza, — hold in check—but upon Tarr himself, together with his messy- This Believing World. By Lewis Browne. The Ma - 

t minded foil, Kreisler, that the interest is focused; and if the Company. $3.50. , 

erou chief problem with which Lewis and his hero have to deal is | ERE is a book that should give the fundamentalists {it 
the problem of sex, there is, nevertheless, no touch of that About five years ago they laid down five point ie 
banality into which the sex novel in the romantico-sentimental inerrancy and infallibility of the Bible; the Virgin Birth wid 

ptt vein of H. G. Wells has fallen. Here is no bourgeois pother the complete deity of Christ; the resurrection of the same bod 
xture about the “right to love’—a right which no competent intellect, that was buried; the substitutionary atonement of Jesus eal 
gy accustomed to moral self-determination, has, during the last half the sins of the world; the second coming af Samus ts tenes 

‘a: — eentury, failed to avail itself of as often as it thought desirable form, according to the Scriptures. Mr. Browne effect ered 

* — =but instead the struggle of a robust mind to think its way discounts these points by showing that they are more or less 

through the maze of nature to freedom. common to all religions. Thus the Koran to the faithful Mo 

; Now, if we set aside the ascetic ideal, there are two ways hammedans is inerrant and infallible; legend recounts that the 

Oar in which the artist—and within the meaning of that term should god Attis was conceived immaculately in the womb of a virgin: 

. be included whoever has a plan of his own for life which he the kindred myths of Adonis, Dionysus, Orpheus, and Osiris 

gets against the banal plan of nature—may deal with sex. The spread through the Mediterranean basin the notion of the 

first of these is what may be called the romantic way. Its aim resurrection; substitutionary atonement existed in the widely 

lege is to sublimate and infuse; it surrounds sex with a mystical extended cult of Cybele and in the rite of Tauroboleum, or 

4 poetry, and while it makes of love an art it inevitably tends, at salvation through blood; while the second coming of a Messiah 

: 1 the same time, to devote art to love. It recoils in horror from was found in Zoroastrianism and Persian Mithraism as well 
sat the crude stuff of animal passion, but it nevertheless makes sex as in Judaism. 

. the most important fact of existence and it so diffuses the sex Mr. Browne nowhere specifically attacks the peculiar type 
ad impulse as to invest everything with a subdued and perhaps of Protestant mind which considers that it possesses the truth, 
it ai disguised eroticism. Its painting, its fiction, its music, and the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. He is not contro- 

even its religion, though they may be delicate and even prudish, versial but comparative in his methods. He insinuates his dev- 
ag are as saturated with sex as the pictures of Greuze or the astating information, and as a study in ethnic religions his 
Rovels of Thackeray. This was the Victorian way, and this, book is most effective in discussing the historic origins of dogma. 
only slightly modified, was the way both of the lurid nineties It properly begins with the prehistoric religions, and here, 


and of the solemn age of H. G. Wells. But there is another in the dark backward and abysm of time, it finds the fount of 
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many of man’s most cherished beliefs. As Book I shows, 
it all began in magic. To the cave man objects were animate— 
sticks, stones, storms, and all else. The primitive savage had 
fears still common to the animal mind of modern man, those 
idols of the tribe which persist in the belief in unlucky numbers, 
in ghosts, in telepathic messages, in malicious magnetism, in 
prophetic dreams, and the like. These fragments of ancient 
occultism, still surviving in the borderland beliefs of the 
numerologists, the theosophists, and even the New Thoughters, 
the author ingeniously traces back to primitive animism, sha- 
manism, and fetishism. The reader might amuse himself by 
searching for further modern analogies of kindred supersti- 
tions. Thus the taboo against kindling fire on a holy day may 
still be found in New England farmhouses, where it is con- 
sidered wrong to serve hot victuals on a Sunday, while the con- 
ception of agriculture as a phase of religion was exemplified 
only last year when the crops were blessed in the episcopal 
diocese of Fond du Lac. Further taboos, from foods to holy 
days, are to be found in restaurants on Bleecker Street and the 
Sunday opening rumpus at the Sesquicentennial. 

Book I, How it All Began, is perhaps the most interesting 
of all; but Book II, How Religion Developed in the Ancient 
World, is also an eye-opener. There were the Celts, who gave 
us the merry mistletoe and also the Maypole dance, “reminis- 
cently very naughty.” The Babylonians were likewise not all 
they should have been. As to the Egyptians, more might have 
been said as to “Isis unveiled,” considering the strange revival 
of the cult of this mother goddess which caused the New York 
police to run certain of her modern devotees out of the city. 
The treatment of Greek religion is decidedly weak. For one 
thing the Homeric religion was scarcely “a shallow, light-hearted 
cult,” as Gilbert Murray shows in this year’s edition of his 
“Four Stages of Greek Religion,” not mentioned in Mr. Browne’s 
bibliography. With Rome as the melting-pot of ancient faiths 
we gain significant contacts with early Christianity and dis- 
cover that continuity of pagan thought which has persisted 
in the church until the present day. There are “tell-tale ata- 
visms” in the Saturnalia of December 25 with its giving of 
gifts; in the holy day of Diana in August, which has become 
the festival of the Assumption of the Virgin; in the magic 
rites of Mithraism with the comforting conclusion that the mere 
consumption of the supposed flesh and blood of the god assured 
the partakers of life everlasting. Thus the early church 
borrowed, assimilated, and succeeded, but like the later policy 
of accommodation to native rites in Mexico and South America 
it was a costly triumph for Christianity. As the author sums 
the matter up: “‘What happened to Buddhism when it set out 
to conquer the Far East now happened also to Christianity in 
the West. It became an official and successful institution— 


and so degenerated.” WOODBRIDGE RILEY 


A Catholic Vicar of Bray 

Stephen Gardiner and the Tudor Reaction. By James Arthur 

Muller. The Macmillan Company. $4. 
YEHIND the unceasing strife of Christian creeds there lies 
intact a certain fund of respectful sympathy entertained 
by eminent clergymen for the prelates of other Christian de- 
nominations—something like a pan-Christian feeling of soli- 
darity. I suggest, as a fascinating possibility, that this senti- 
ment may even cross the boundary-lines of the Christian faith. 
Who knows but that the Archbishop of Canterbury, in his 
secret soul, may look upon the Dalai Lama as a somewhat 
wayward but none the less well-beloved cousin, not to be men- 
tioned disrespectfully to a laity always ready to encroach upon 
the privileges of spiritual peers? Be that as it may, it is certain 
that modern Anglican scholars, in their historical writings, fre- 
quently show an affectionate respect for the priestly statesmen 
of the dark ages and a sympathetic understanding of their 
doctrinal, political, and personal difficulties. This retrospective 


—, 





class-consciousness is by no means without its uses—: 
chological insight into motives and impulses which it 
has enabled many a learned clerk to write an excelle; 
graph on some priestly worthy of old times. It has 

Mr. Muller, for instance, to write one of the most 

and instructive of biographies. 

Stephen Gardiner was born the son of a fairly wel] 
cloth-maker at Bury St. Edmunds in 1497, in the reigy 
Henry VII, and died in 1555, in the reign of Blood: 
Between these two dates he managed to squeeze a pretty 
and on the whole amazingly prosperous career—he 
Cambridge and became Doctor of Canon Law just at 
when skill in canonical chicanery was a recommendat 
Henry VIII in his matrimonial troubles. Being notorious :, 
that very skill, he was made Henry’s ambassador to the Vz 
can, and—after his return from Rome—archdeacon, 
chancellor of his alma mater, and minister of state. Th; 
out his entire adult life he was an orthodox Catholic, a } 
of Protestants, and, secretly or openly, according to the drs 
of the times, a devout believer in the spiritual supremacy of », 
Pope. But the most unwavering of his convictions, bef, 
which his other tenets had to yield, concerned his god-g 
right and title to a prosperous, comfortable, office-hold; 
existence removed from the dangers conjured up from time 
time by the secular and spiritual broils of his own day. 
long as his dread sovereign paid court to the Holy Fa: 
Gardiner was humbly glad to have his own convictions 
firmed by royal authority; when Henry set up as sup: 
spiritual head of his loving subjects Gardiner wrote a by; 
in defense of this new position, and stood by his book unds 
the reign of the Protestant boy-king Edward; under Mary} 
swore off and became once more a Papist; in short, 
was on top, Stephen Gardiner remained Vicar of Bray. 

To make such a hero interesting and humanly presenta 
is no mean feat. Mr. Muller has actually achieved that feat- 
or would have achieved it had he not given in the frontispie 
a contemporary portrait of his well-beloved Bishop. Sy 
another compound of threatening tiger and frightened har 
let us hope, no picture gallery of spiritual peers can show 

JAMES Fucus 










































Life and Times 


Francesco Petrarca. His Life and Correspondence. A Stu 
of the Early Fourteenth Century (1804-1347). By Edwar 
H. R. Tatham. Vol. I: Early Years and Lyric Poems. \ 
II: Secluded Study and Public Fame. London: The Sh 
don Press. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
“pe aaeare there is no greater gap in the knowledge 
European history possessed by the average educate 
man than that between the Fall of the Western Empire (47 
and the Fall of the Eastern Empire (1453), or the peri 
commonly known as the ‘Middle Age’.” If the Middle Age 
are to become vivid to us, “we must call in the aid of Histor 
Biography, and try to recover from contemporary docun 
the details of a single life, intellectually in advance of its tir 
and passed in the most enlightened region of Europe. Int 
way only can we be made to realize that the men of the fou 
teenth century—when the seeds of the new times were gi 


- minating—were, despite external differences, more like oursel* 


than we had been apt to suppose.” With Petrarch for sub} 
Canon Tatham projects a four-volume essay in “Histor 
Biography,” two volumes of which have now appeared. 

On the evidence of the first two stalwart volumes, 
difficult to discover in what essential Canon Tatham’s 
torical Biography” differs from the more familiar formula 
“The Life and Times.” Canon Tatham starts off with forty-t' 
pages of Historical Survey wherein he sketches the state of Its 
and the Papacy at the time of Petrarch’s birth in 1304—a pr 
cedure urged by the peculiarly close connection, both diré 













































































fe of the colony, should be valuable for reference. 
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end indirect, between Petrarch’s life and the whole course of 
, emporaneous European events. The papacy at Avig: 
edieval university life, the welter of Italian politics, the 
t between church and state—theocracy against grow 


ism—the revival of ancient learning: these are amo 
she topics that come in for extended consideration. And their 
‘ 


sreatment is more conspicuous for erudition than for « 


storical” aspect of the biography is relenti in 


[he more strictly biographical part is best when Canon 
Tatham lets Petrarch speak for himself, and the two volu 
far more of his letters than does any other In; 


Canon Tatham’s comments about Petrarch, especially 


WOrk. 

the chapter called His Misplaced Passion—who was “Laura,’ 

vould seem to indicate that his very extended learning had 

en acquired at the expense of any very first-hand contact 
the springs of human character. 

nlace speaks of Petrarch’s “passion for books as books,” of 


‘arch’s being “the first, since the decline of Rome, t 


Canon Tatham in one 


ssess the literary—as apart from the creative—instinct.”’ 
Herein is the most striking compatibility between Petrarch and 
tis historical biographer. Canon Tatham’s is a work tempered 
for scholars with a passion for books as bocks. 
. are seandalized by biographies with the clarity, the com- 
tness, and the unblushing decency of Joseph Wood Krutch’s 
are assured a long and safe seclusion from any dis- 
ting impacts within Canon Tatham’s tomes. In volume II, 
wever, there is a diverting stretch of unintended gaiety; The 


Crowning of the Poet is prolific in matter for a Gilbert and 


Those persons 


Sullivan opera. 
These first two volumes do, indeed, humanize Petrarch; 
ere is a god’s plenty of fact. But Canon Tatham’s is the 
larly rather than the creative instinct: splendid industry 
1 accuracy, but no flare. His veracity is impeccable; but 
n order that his veracity be transmuted into truth, scholarship 
not enough. Canon Tatham has told everything—and the 
ne f Petrarch lie buried under monumental superfluity. 
RAYMOND WEAVER 


Books in Brief 


A History from its Discovery to the In- 
By J. S. Battye. 


tern Australia. 
auguration of the Commonwealth. 
Oxford University Press. $8.35. 
Dr. Battye’s scholarly work not only meets the need for 
prehensive history of Western Australia but also adds 
her important item to the list of special studies of the 
stituent parts of the British Empire, which has been grow- 
ng rapidly of late. Beyond a full and thoroughly documented 
unt of the development of the colony from the days of dis- 
covery and belated exploration to 1901, when Australia became 
ember of the Australian Commonwealth, the reader will 
1a wealth of information regarding the land question, the 
beginning and end of convict labor, and the hard and exciting 
igzle for the opening and exploitation of the gold fields. The 
land question in particular, apparently much more difficult and 
complicated in Australia and New Zealand than in any of the 
er British overseas possessions, illustrates in striking fashion 
intimate connection between a land system and the growth 
ettlement and social institutions. An appendix of elaborate 
statistical tables, covering all important phases of the economic 
The only 
ret is that Dr. Battye, having done so much and done it so 
ll, did not include at least a summary of events since 1901. 


Inquiry Concerning Political Justice. 
Edited by Raymond A. Preston. 
volumes. $5. 


By William Godwin. 
Alfred A. Knopf. Two 


, 


No better book could have been chosen as second in the 
of Political Science Classics being reprinted under the 


general editorship of Professor Lindsay Rogers. ‘Political 
ct yut of print sir the « austion of the edition of 
iZ, represents the logical extreme of late eighteenth-century 
m and individualism. ‘Lhe iden f literature finds 
orbing because of its influence on Wordsworth, Southey, 
( eridge, Haz t, and sie y and tne fj | torlan sees 
jd 4 yl r ‘ f for { 
j reaction against th kre R ] ] t 
W ely f Wwe } I ne t ‘ { st ‘ hit I 
fortunately there has been ‘ r r the 
ing off of ce! in qua nt ij ile i r 
ry the pitfa f uncompror ny | ! nt 
I m, nowever, iifers ‘ jer imp? , ff A 
In tee! i 
nar 
Orga ad La 7 ; La } { 
Universi Y mand 
Tt b ) ¢ tne cy f 
e United & | 
and restraint of trade are traced f1 
and the American deve mer ‘ J } 
upon the Sherman and ¢ 
struction in labor case The book is not 
reatise, being neither complete nor prof If 
tended for labor-union officia or student f 
ment, it must be taken with a liberal dose of eS iut r 
imes, in tne face of the cnat ] tne r t t t re 
a pred ble tut f ' 
today is so indefinite and ibject e that Mr M t r 
summaries are meaningle and misleading J 
prove useful, however, as a convenient, v r 1 refs 
box ki espe cially on the hi torical deve ment 


responsibilities. 


The Industrial Evolution of India in Recent 7 By D. R 
Oxford University Pre $3.50 

Indian industry is still in its infaney According ¢ ir 
Gadgil, in 1911 “industry,” which includes the raising of 
products such as tea and coffee, employing 810,407 per 


Gadgil. 


engaged 2.1 million people or 7 per mille of the population. He 
may well say, therefore: “Even today agriculture is so over 
whelmingly important in India that the period f prosperity 
of the country as a whole depend almost entire] n the nature 
And the nature of the 


ley 


of the agricultural season agriceu 


on. The indus 


trial evolution of India has o far heen mo tly a supersessior 
? 


1 
on tne mons 


seasons depends almost entire 
of the products of ancient handicrafts by the products of 
Western machine industry. Mr. Gadgil carries his survey down 
only to 1914, excusing himself from a consideration of the sue 
ceeding years on the ground that the period during the war 
and since is too abnormal for an examination of it to lead to 
He } 

already surveyed decades of great abnormality, such as that 
of 1891-1901, which was marked by general and severe fam 
In any case the results of the war are with u 


reliable conclusions. This is a doubtful position 


in¢ 
, and mere wishing 
will not restore the order of 1914, either now or in the future 
This period, in fact, was one of perceptible industrial growt! 


that seems likely to continue rather than to cease 


Workinaman. By Ti ntor 
Pasadena. Published by the Author. 
It is a great gift to be able to believe as 


thing as Upton Sinclair does in the impending ial revolu 


Letters to Judd, an American 
clair. 


1 
etronely in anv 


tion, despite all evidence to the contrary. He is taking care of 


his health in the expectation of secing the glad day of its com- 


ing, and now he has written and 7 
righted book of sixty-four page 


a which he invites anvone inter 
ested to reprint from his plates in order to help the common 
7 


people understand. and thus to hasten th at di V \ uch A hit 
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of propaganda it is a good book, containing most of the old 
socialist catchwords, illustrated by facts, near-facts, and sta- 
tistics. As an explanation of the existing economic scheme and 
how it actually works, it is an incredibly bad book. 


The Oxford Book of Scandinavian Verse. XVII Century—XXth 
Century. Chosen by Sir Edmund Gosse and W. A. 
Craigie. Oxford University Press. $3.75. 

The latest of that excellent series called the Oxford Books 
of Verse. This tasteful little volume will do good service in 
the hands of lecturers on Scandinavian literature—providing 
such persons still exist. The selections are well made, but one 
misses, among the Danish authors, Jeppe Aakjzr, and among 
the Norwegians, Arne Garborg. Emphatically, these should 
have been added. 


Drama 


Miss Rambeau Enjoys Herself 


ype clara ATELY the stage attracts innumerable people 
y) who, their firm belief to the contrary, have not even the 
desire—much less the capacity—to act. Acting is a rare and 
difficult art which involves the submergence of personality and 
the creation of character; it has, however, a false and seductive 
counterpart in the make-believe of children and the posing of 
adults. Most little girls like to imagine themselves queens, 
many women get their chief delight in life from dramatizing 
themselves as misunderstood or wronged, and upon such the 
theater exercises an irresistible fascination. They fondly 
imagine that they feel the call to act, but what they really want 
is some of the fantasies of their 
ego. They long for some play whose heroine will body forth 
more definitely than their imagination has ever been able to do 
the role in which they fancy themselves. They want to be seen 
in the visible trappings of the queen, the heroine, the vampire, 
or what not they deem themselves to be, and they long, too, for 
an audience both larger and more appreciative than that which 
their circle of friends has been able to furnish. Acting they 
call it, but megalomania is what it really is. 

Fortunately most of those who actually reach the stage 
are taken in hand by the managers and the directors whom 
Not many of them can play leads, and they are 
fitted in here and there where their “personalities”? correspond 
to the thing for which a particular play happens to call. But 
let one of them—and they have of course their male counter- 
parts—become an independent star, let him or her have a major 
voice in the choice of plays, and unless we are in the presence 
of that rare thing, a real actor, the theater will be turned into 
a theater not for art but for the display of the inner vanities 
of the player. 

Hence it is 


more concrete embodiment 


they hate 


that when an actor or actress appears in a 
as persistently and consistently bad as those 
to which Miss Marjory Rambeau has recently lent herself, one 
may generally be sure that the performer himself has had a 
hand in choosing them. No one may very much enjoy seeing 
her in any of these recent roles; to the mere spectator the fact 
that they permit her to be emotional to the top of her bent 
and the limit of her tragic laugh is no satisfactory excuse for 
their banal artificiality; but however little pleasure they give 


series of plays 


to others, they obviously give a great deal to her. Her plays 
have been bad in various ways, but they have been alike in one 
All enable her to be the noble and resplendent woman 
Wor- 


shiped by the world, and yet unspoiled by praise, not even an 


thing. 


who suffers for others and who suffers with a smile. 


indiscretion sullies the perfection of her character; and yet in 
this unjust world she pays and pays, taking up the burdens of 
others with a brave little laugh and accepting with a forgiving 


— 


shrug the ingratitude with which they reward her. Gran: 
the emotional indulgence attendant upon appearing bef 
public in such a role, and Miss Rambeau will accept an 
Very likely she thinks herself devoted to her art. I 
doubt that she is one of those actresses who “feel their 
But it is exactly here that the trouble lies. She feels ti 
well and too joyously to realize how preposterous they 
As for the particular play at present in questior 
Life’ (Henry Miller’s Theater), little need be said. 
cerns a very noble and once very famous opera singer w! 
up everything for a scoundrelly husband and for a d 
whom she considers ever so much more important t 
career. She begins her sacrifice by selling her pearls, | 
with it to the point where she desecrates her vocal cord 
jazz in order to earn money, and does other things stil! 
There is, it goes without saying, the faithful servant wh: 
to contribute her little savings, and there is besides a mor 
and impartial distribution of platitudes to all the cha 


involved than in any play seen here for a long while. AJ] th 


virtuous female characters refuse cigarettes and all t 
tuous male characters refuse high-balls; one might ¢ 
large bouquet of such faded flowers as “I could never acc: 
happiness at another’s expense” or “Love is the biggest 
in life”; but obviously the concoction is of no importa 
anyone except to the lady whom it enables to play so per 
satisfying a role. 

The pity of it is that Miss Rambeau, though she could 
be a first-rate actress, might prove effective enough 
proper direction. She has stops in her voice, gestures 


arms, which, if employed at the proper moment in som: 


able play, might move an audience; but if she insists upo: 
ing her career to gratify a desire for womanly nobility 
same fashion that Miss Elsie Ferguson ruined hers by 
flexible determination to play anything which would enab! 
to be “queenly,” she has only herself to blame. A suc 


actress must have brains—either her own or a director’s. 
ON: ohé 


High” (Ambassador 
(Cosmopolitan Theater) 


“Queen 
Riquette” 


Theater) and 
are musical comedi¢ 


first based upon the once popular farce “A Pair of Sixe 
second closely resembling all the 


operettas ever writt: 


Vienna. Both are decidedly mild, but “Naughty Riquett 


as its prima donna Mitzi (concerning whom tastes differ 
as its chief clown Stanley Lupino, a first-rate comic. 


JOSEPH Woop Kruvt 
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Modjacot Shpeel 


Yiddish Marionette Theatre—95 Second Ave.—Orchard 7162 
Z. Maud, Y. Cutler, J. Tworkov, Directors 


Now playing every evening—Sat. and Sun. matinees 
THE DYBUK PUPPET DANCES 
A farce by Z. Maud by J. Tworkoz 

THE MERCHANTS OF PEPPER 


An operetta by Y. Cutler 
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FREETHINKERS’ 
226 West 58th Street 
The first meeting of the season will be held Sunday, October 3, at | 
P. M. At this meeting 
Mr. Joseph Lewis 
will deliver an address entitled 
‘““CALLES, NERO OR HERO” 


Admission Free 
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France in Algeria and Tunisia 
By ELIZABETH KNOWLTON 


LL of North Africa is restless today. From Morocco 
A through Egypt, there is uprising or threat of uprising, 
open insurrection or rumbling underground. The Great 
powers have been compelled to realize that their North 
African dependencies are outgrowing their period of tute- 
Jaze; and wherever this recognition has come in time to 
ward off actual rebellion, as in Egypt, Algeria, and 
Tynisia, there have taken place substantial concessions to 
native desire for self-government. But the best of these 
measures are only palliative, only the beginning of the 
solution of a highly complicated problem. 

Of all the nations that, following the prevailing fashion 
for colonies, took over during the last century the control 
of North African Moslem lands, there is none that has 
quite so much at stake as France. France is by far the 
oldest settler, having first gone into Algeria in 1830. She 
dominates the greatest extent of territory, some 349,000 
square miles, not including the deserts south of Algeria 
proper. Much of this territory is favorably comparable 
to Egypt in agricultural possibilities, and, especially in 
Morocco, it is rich in mineral wealth. 

In any consideration of the shifting kaleidoscope of in- 
stability that North Africa is today, it may be taken for 
granted that France will consider no rearrangement that 
might weaken her hold there. Her African possessions are 
to her of the most vital importance, the keystone of her 
whole colonial empire. For military reasons alone, they 
are almost a necessity to her. The French fighting force 
is now reckoned as the number of Frenchmen plus the 
colonial troops; and the pressure of conscription at home 
is greatly relieved by the import of man-power from Africa. 
Algeria and Tunisia, for example, have furnished almost 
all the troops used to subjugate their co-religionists in 
Syria. These colonies count, also, not only for the Arab* 
fighting men they themselves can supply but as points of 
export for the black hordes from French Equatorial Africa, 
which it is expected will soon be linked up to the Mediter- 
ranean seacoast by a railroad to Algiers. Incidentally, 
those black soldiers on the Rhine, so much discussed some 
years ago, were stationed there not to insult the Germans 
but to reassure the French as to their numbers and avail- 
ability. France looks also to Algeria and Tunisia for a 
sure grain supply in emergencies. Grains and cereals are 
now among North Africa’s chief exports; easily accessible, 
just across the Mediterranean from Marseilles, it offers a 
source impossible to cut off in time of war, except by an 
opposing power having complete control of the seas. 

An even stronger reason, perhaps, for French tenacity 
is a psychological one. Her North African colonies in- 
carnate most vividly to the homeland her dream of colonial 
empire. She thinks of them as giving her room for ex- 
pansion, for surplus population—a constant hope for the 
future, still cherished in spite of the stern reality of the 
decreasing birth-rate. At present her efforts to populate 
these regions with Frenchmen seem anything but success- 








* Throughout, I use “Arab” as the French generally do, not ethnologi- 


ya correctly, but as a convenient term for all native North African 
Moslems, 


ful. In Algeria for twenty years she has done all that a 


government can to encourage permanent settlers on th 
land. Still her colons have come only slowly and scatter 
ingly; and the French smaller landholders are now 

ing a disconcerting tendency to sell out to the Arah and 
drift into the towns, so that today Algeria’s French urban 
population is increasing much faster than her agricultural 
population. In Tunisia her efforts seem to be even less 
productive; it is said that all government encouragement 
is practically useless until France starts great irrigatior 
projects necessary for any extensive cultivatior The final 
result of years of endeavor in Algeria and Tur 1 is a 
total count of some 977,000 Europeans——only about half of 
whom are of French blood, the rest being mostly Italians, 
Spaniards, Maltese, and Jews—as against 6,216,000 natives 
with the native population increasing much faster than 
the European. As the climate, which has proved healthy 
for Europeans, is obviously not to blame for this poor 


showing, North Africa seems to make it plain that the 
French are not the stuff of which great colonizers are made 
The love of the family and the native soil is perhaps too 
integral a part of French 
governmental desire. 

In spite, however, of such meager success 
clings tenaciously to her vision of herself as a colonial 
Power, equal in this to all the other Great Powers. And 
if she cannot import her own people, she will dream of mak 
ing Africans into Frenchmen. The French ability as ad 
ministrator of alien races has long been proverbial, and even 
recent mistakes have been only the exceptions proving the 
rule. With the minimum of friction, France in Algeria 
and Tunisia long ago accomplished all the usual colonial 
transformations. She has built roads and railroads and 
bridges, dredged harbors, opened up mineral wealth, 
duced modern methods of agriculture, 
merce, brought in modern sanitation, erected schools and 
hospitals, and given European government methods to lands 
of despotism and corruption. In short, she has laid at the 
feet of the outwardly acquiescent Arab all the benefita of 
modern Western civilization. 
on the whole uniquely adept at delicate surface contacts 
at graceful interest in the ideas of the conquered race 
of which such incidents as the recent opening of a Moslem 
mosque at Paris are symptomatic. 

But those superficial smoothnesses and mutual accep 
tances, that deft avoidance of open trouble, have made many 
Frenchmen dream, as no stiff Britisher, for instance, would 
ever dare dream, of a final assimilation, by means of a series 
of only minor adjustments on both sides, an absorption of 
these very definitely Eastern peoples into the civilisation 
francaise. The French too readily ignore the fact that the 
great majority of the Moslems show very little interest, one 
way or the other, in the civilisation francaise, or in the 
feast of benefits, material and intellectual, of modern West- 
ern life, which has so persistently been spread before them. 
They are either unable or unwilling to use 
cultural methods. They do not readily learn the simplest 
manufacturing processes. They do not send their children 
to attend the schools which the French have started for 
natives. They continue to prefer drowsing and dreaming 
in the sun, or philosophizing together in coffee houses, to 
the European ideal of economic productivity. The fact is 


nature to he overcome by 


intro- 


stimulated com- 


Her officials show themselvea 


modern agri- 
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that these white-robed, slow-moving, meditative followers 
of Islam are of the East Eastern in all their thoughts and 
feelings and interests; and the true direction of their de- 
, the very orientation of their whole lives, is buried 
deep in the mystery of race, far beyond the understanding 
of any casual Western conqueror. 

Meanwhile things may move in a quite different di- 
rection. Against the present French desire for peace and 
the status quo, three forces are pressing, nationalism, 
Islam, and foreign communism. Nationalism—a new be- 
lief of the cultured Europeanized few, to which they are 
trying to convert the many; Islam—the embodiment of the 
unifying racial culture of the masses; French communism 
and Russian bolshevism—outside influences encouraging na- 
tive revolt. In the presence and interaction of these three 
forces, the situation in Algeria and Tunisia roughly paral- 
lels that in Egypt, India, or even our own Philippines, of 
every land, in fact, where a somewhat backward people of 
different racial culture is under a Western government. 

Although Islam appears politically chiefly as a racial 
tradition, binding together those peoples who have already 
a common temperament and point of view, yet its distinctly 
religious aspects cannot be entirely discounted. In North 
Africa, and especially in Tunisia, Mohammedanism is today 
a living belief. Religious feeling runs high everywhere, 
and is stimulated by a network of Mohammedan secret so- 


S1res 


cieties which covers Algeria and Tunisia, with branches in 
all but the smallest villages. Definite facts about their size 
and strength are unobtainable by non-Moslems, but it would 
be dangerous to underestimate their importance. Nine dif- 
ferent organizations are believed to flourish in the city of 
Algiers alone. Mohammedan missionaries are also busy ex- 
tending the power of the Prophet southward, making con- 
verts among the blacks of the Sahara. Islam’s experiences 
and success elsewhere are closely watched in North Africa, 
and the illiterate nomads of the desert, meeting in village 
coffee-houses, discuss with keen interest such points as the 
recent Turkish law against the fez, or the present situation 
in Syria or Morocco. That other parts of the Moslem world 
are equally conscious of the tie that binds them to their 
North African co-religionists, and even look to these regions 
for future religious leadership, is shown by a proposal after 
t abolition of the Caliphate to make the Sultan of 
Morocco Caliph, and a rather more recent one to choose for 


he Turkis} 


that office the Moroccan insurrectionist and conqueror of 
Europeans, Abd-el-Krim. As far as non-Moslems may 
know, the Mohammedan religious activity in French North 
Africa is not, at present, aimed directly toward political 
it is feeding a fire of unity and fanaticism, from 
which other forces may kindle a general conflagration. 


Such another force is nationalism. The nationalist 


leaders, as in so many other Eastern countries, have re- 

ved their teaching and inspiration from their European 

rulers. Almost all of them in Algeria and Tunisia have had 

n education either in France itself or in some such French- 

inded institution as the Lycée Carna at Tunis. And from 

France also come their dreams of political liberty and a 
ra Vel T I 

fhe Young Tunisians are the most important national- 

Now between fifteen and twenty years old, they 

lly non-existent, since their complete suppres- 

r the revolt of 1922. In that brief and little-known 

Arabs of Tunis, roused by Young Tunisian agita- 


to the Palace of the Bey to beg 


— — —— " 





Be] 


Pa 





him to drive forth the French invader and resume } 
ancient power. That crisis was handled in a 
French way, by a combination of the iron hand, whi 

a prompt show of force broke up the mob and arr: 

the leaders, and the velvet glove, which smoothed 
over by some concessions to Arab desire for self-govyer 
ment. Of these the most important took the form 
limited representation in the consultative council wh 
directs local affairs in Tunisia, under the veto of the Fren.: 
Resident General and the aegis of the Moslem Bey. Mp, 
recent Young Tunisian activities have, of necessity, bee, 
completely underground, but occasional newspaper agitatio, 
followed always by prompt suppression and arrests, bear 
witness to a present heat of rebellion beneath. 

The Young Algerian movement, modeled after th 
Young Tunisian, has never been so large or active. In fae 
it has hardly been in evidence at all since the beau q: 
the French administration in Paris in giving to the M: 
natives, in recognition of their services in the war, var 
political privileges, including a much widened franchix 
This particular gesture of the home government, having r:. 
sulted in increasing the number of native voters to 421.0) 
as against 120,000 French, has been greatly deplored a; 
bitterly resented by the colons on the spot. And the 4). 
gerian Europeans, although numerically unimportant, repr. 
sent, after all, the economic wealth of the colony, havin; 
in their hands practically all the banking and commerce an; 
the large-scale farming enterprises. But this much-pr- 
tested act, in giving the educated nationalistic Arabs + 
new toy of political power to play with, and also, if we a 
to believe the colons, the old familiar Arab tools of seers 
corruption and graft to work with, does at least seen 
have resulted in keeping them out of more destructi: 
mischief. 

In Tunisia are other conditions making for unre: 
Of these perhaps the chief is the fact that in the Protee. 
torate the Italians, with their dreams of national glory, a 
with Tripoli next door, are in the majority over the Fre: 
of 84,000 to 54,000. This situation, and the French 
pression of Italian culture there, are continual thorns in t 
side of Italy. Tomaso Tittoni, in a semi-official a: 
quotes approvingly a French remark calling the Tunisiar 
question “the principal element of discord between Franc: 


and Italy.” The Italian schools in Tunisia provided 4 


special source of controversy, until the matter was satis 
torily settled under Herriot’s regime. Feeling, how 
still runs high on both sides. In this condition of tensior 
Mussolini’s imperialistic utterances and Mediterranea 
aspirations are the opposite of reassuring. 

There are then, in general, more reasons for imm«: 
disturbances in Tunisia than in Algeria. But its inhal 
tants provide less hopeful material for prolonged and su: 
cessful native revolt. “The Moroccans are tigers, the A 
gerians are men, the Tunisians are women,” so says a na 
proverb; and the instability of the gentle, indolent, fanat 
cal, easily-influenced Tunisian Arab, plus the lack an 
even the educated of any natural ability for organizati 
would seem to be safeguards against elaborate rebell 

How imminent, however, would be any danger of 
ous trouble in either country in the natural course of th 


is hard to say; for the internal forces of unrest have power 


ful and active outside allies in French and Russian ( 
munism. In accordance with the avowed policy of 
Third International of centering attention on the w 
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H. G. WELLS 


THE WORLD OF WILLIAM CLISSOLD, 
A Novel ata New Angle by H. G. Wells, 
is being published in England in three 
volumes, one month apart, beginni.g 
September. In the United States it is pub- 
lished September 30th in two volumes 
complete, by George H. Doran Company. 


As asheer piece of writing it is Mr. Wells 
masterpiece. As a novel, it must rank a 
one of the very great novels oi our day. 
A first large printing is completely absorb- 
ed by advance orders from booksellers who 
are prepared now to receive your order 
for delivery on publication day. Weurge 
the early placing of your order. 


yEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, Publishers, New York and Toronto 
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Lewis Browne's New Book 


This Believing World 


A Simple Account of the Great Religions of Mankind 














Romantic 
He has written his narrative with 
transparent clearness and some- 
times with romantic eloquence. He 
has brought the entire procession of 
the world’s faiths upon one canvas, 
illuminated with order and clarity. 
—Will Durant, New York Herald Tribune 


Notable 


This is a book not to be criticised 
but to be read, and those who do 
this will be amply repaid. It tells 
people what many desire to know, 
the character of the great religions 
of the world. The writer has a 
rare gift of making his subject 
interesting. 


here. 


—F. J. Foakes Jackson 


( htair 
New York 


Boston 








Vivid 


The substance of 
We get the essential 
lines of the picture. Mr. Browne’s 
book, for all 
curate as it is 
—John Hayne $ Holmes, Neu } ork World 








Graphic 

Graphic, vivid, informed with 
a fine sense of drama, gently 
ironic and penetrating. This re 
viewer for one can testify that 
no recent novel has held him into 
the late watches of the night a 
has this book of Lewis Browne’ 

—Henry Hazlitt, New York Sun 





Complete 


Thereisstrong meat here, nouris! 

ment for real people, both mental 
and spiritual... The real test 
comes not only as you read it and 
see the way it is done, but also 
afterward. You can think of no 
thing to add to it that you really 
want to know. There is nothing 

—Thomas I 


the matter is 
out- 
its brevity, is as ac- 
vivid. 


Masson, N. Y. Evening Post 
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sore spots, French Communist agitators have long been 
active in North Africa. They have frequently in the last 
years roused Arab workmen in Algiers and Oran to First 
of May demonstrations; and it is thought by the French 
Government that of the two it was French Communists and 
not Arab nationalists who were the chief instigators of the 
brief Arab revolt in Tunis. Russia first put in her finger 
in 1921, when the Congress of Eastern Peoples, called at 
Baku by Russian Communists, enunciated that doctrine so 
encouraging to North African patriots, “First Egypt. Then 
Tunisia, Algeria, and Morocco.” Along with the talk in 
1924 and 1925 of Bolshevist propaganda in France, and 
Herriot’s expulsion of agitators, there went similar talk 
of activity in French North Africa, especially in Tunisia. 
A year ago last November, a special commission was ap- 
pointed to study the Bolshevist menace there, and to deal 
with it by the regular French combination of repression and 
concession. It is the general opinion of European residents 
who know the Arab, that the Communist who hopes to 
make not only trouble for the rulers but permanent converts 
to his doctrine is preparing for a bitter disappointment. 
For they say that the Arabs are not the stuff of which 
Communists are made, that the whole spirit and philosophy 
of that party is uncongenial to the native temperament. 
If there seems to be an alliance of these two forces against 
the powers that be, it is the various nationalist movements 
of Islam that are using bolshevism for their own national 
ends, and not the reverse, whatever may be the self- 
deluding hopes of Moscow. 


“That Film’’ 


HE following interesting if unfavorable opinion of a 

widely heralded American film and the leading motion- 
picture comedian of the world appeared recently in the 
Haagsche Post (Holland): 


I have seen a miserable film, one that earns millions— 
“Gold Rush,” written, directed, and played by Charlie Chaplin. 
Nobody with the slightest self-respect can derive any pleasure 
from this stupid product. Mankind must be childish to regard 
this as a world Chaplin’s vaunted healthy humor 
turns out to be merely American sentimentality that has be- 
come a habit. Charlie Chaplin has acquired a new mannerism, 
a new success-mannerism, that is all. This is the recipe: 
Humor equals one laugh plus one tear, presented by a clown 
with a soulful face and a pair of soulful legs. But now we 
are also aware that all this is worn without any psychic neces- 
sity and that in its foundation there is not an atom of deeper 
humanity. The recluse of “Gold Rush” is not tragic, though 
such is the presumable intent; it is Charlie Chaplin trying to 


success. 


make propazanda of the legend that his seeming foolish- 
ness is derived from, or overshadowed by, a pure human 
melancholy. . 


Such a tasteless and childish business, this whole scenario 
of Charlie Chaplin. A puppet of Madame Tussaud goes to 
Alaska to dig for gold (dressed in an undertaker’s mourn- 
ing coat). He is not funny, he is only an exaggerated 
improbability. And why does he go to Alaska? To make 
the acquaintance of a young damsel with a bad reputation 
but a good heart, something that could readily have been found 
in Hollywood. Only in Hollywood they are probably more 
human than in the cold of Alaska, for in this dame all indi- 
s to be frozen. She is neither fish nor flesh, a 
Then Charlie Chaplin pulls a 
love she falls into the arms of the new 


viduality seem 
puppet 


string 


strings. 


operated by 
and in sudden 
millionaire. 
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announces the publication of 


its first group of books 
MY HERESY 


The Autobiography of An Idea 
By Bishop William Montgomery Brown 
The story of a man who lost a religion and found a fa 
central figure in the most famous ecclesiastical tragi-comedy 
times tells the story of his life and “heresy” in an apologia 
not apologize. $ 


THE MUSIC FROM 
BEHIND THE MOON 
By James Branch Cabell 


With eight full-page illustrations from 
wood engravings by Leon Underwood. 
The chronicle of Madoc of Netan and the pallid witch, 
Edition limited to three thousand copies. Printed on Vida 


paper, from type hand set by William Edwin Rudge. 
print. Boxed; $ 
LESS THAN KIN 
By Charles Caldwell Dobie 
The story of the Sinclair fortunes and the Sinclair prid 


Adrienne, strong in her rebellious youth; of the infamous Sel 
Parsons and the group of people she entangles in the web « 
vengeful ambitions. $ 


THAT LAST INFIRMITY 
By Charles Brackett 


A new chapter in the social comedy by the author of “Week-! 
¢ , 


Ready in October 


NEW SCHOOLS 
IN THE OLD WORLD 
By Carleton Washburne and Myron M. Stearns 
A study of twelve modern European schools with special refer 


to American educational problems. Dr. Washburne is superintende? 
of schools in Winnetka, III. $1.75 1 


) T aah > 

THE PEOPLE NEXT DOOR 
By George Creel 

Challenging the position of tradition-bound historians, Mr. C: 

offers a new view of Mexico. Starting with the Toltec and 

civilizations he follows the violent current of Mexican affairs 

to the present day. $4 


THE BLACK ANGELS 
By Maud Hart Lovelace 


The adventures of a crew of laughing, singing vagabonds, who “ 
forth in an ox-drawn covered wagon in Minnesota to make the 
fortunes as a concert troupe. $2 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


THE JOHN DAY 
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food is the foundation of 
Good health 


Health Food Whole Wheat Products 
Satisfying Diet for Diabetics 





Trufood 


GETARIA 
RESTAURANT 














FOR SALE 
British Miners’ Lantern Pins 


TH! British Miners’ 


Fe de ration has 


d little miners 





€Tal ] 
lantern pins t ell ¢ "ho feed the 
starving women and childret 
Thev are ed and ver t 
tractive—a enir every ne si] 1d 
buy. Send a dol if r more) today 4 j 


one will be sent you prep 


INTERNATIONAL WORKERS’ AID, 



































est 44th St., East of Broadway Room 237—799 Broadway, 

Open Daily Until 12 P. M. Marion L. Emerson. Sec’y Local N. Y 
| BOOKS FOR Leas tmAe Mexican Government & Railroad Bonds 
| | TWO CENTS A DAY " 

Library makes a specialty of new These bonds at prevailing prices 
books. offer attractive investment and spe 
fravel, D a, Biographies and new aes : ae 

eo “= Gel of the day. lative possibilities 

Detailed information furnished on 
SUBSCRIPTION re quest. ( rrespo! den e invited 
500 - - - - er ear 
33.00 ae ae “a andiie J. SANTILHANO 
= Special fim Vex im [ssue 
MERCANTILE LIBRARY 50 Broad Street Tel. Han. 4419 
Astor Place & 8th St. BOOKS 
Opposite Wanamaker’s. 
FALL VACATIONS The National Freethought | 
TRUTH SEEKER 2s. 
G. E. Macdonald, Edr 
a week or two, ora weekend Ghee coed. Teted, 0. stn tin, 





at Phillips Cove, Cape Neddick, Maine 


ON 


ich—isolated—a writers’ 


tes $830 per week per person or $5 a day. 


with your friends, 


THE INN 


THE SEA—65 acres—old fashioned 
farmhouse—catering to private house 


es of ten or less of professional people— 
table—hunting and golfing—private 
retreat. 


ent 


Accessible overnight from New York. 








FOR RENT 





MANHATTAN BEACH HOTEL, N. Y. 

IVE in a modern, fireproof hotel by the seashore 
L for less than in the crowded city. Homelike 
comforts, moderate priced restaurant, maid, valet 
and elephone service. Winter rates:—$12 per 
week for two. 87 minutes from Times Square, 


“oT 


E 


Ws 


Ww 


Phone Esplanade 3000. 





L share my charming two-room, kitchenette 

ipartment West 68th St. with young pro- 

»r business woman. Rate very reasonable. 
rnings before 9:30. Trafalgar 2790. 





woman, cultured, intelli- 
to share attractive apart- 
Write or phone Jerome 
The Nation. 


rE D A young 
t. companionable, 
Cost reasonable. 
x No. 550, c/o 





FOR SALE 





A 


[MENT near Lincoln School, Columbia, 


sale, strictly modern cooperative house, 
rooms, facing Morningside Park; rent $75. 


| at once. Mrs. Cotton, Plaza 4700. 





PUPPIES FOR SALE 





Co 


D 


E Puppies that will bring joy to the kid- 


es and the grown-ups as well. Handsome, 
ed dogs with character, disposition and in- 

bred in them. Not kennel dogs. On 
il anywhere. Newtown Square —" W. N. 
yck, Broomall, Delaware Co., 


Books: Voltaire, Paine, Ingersoll. Catalog free 
TRUTH SEEKER CO., 49 Vesey St., New York 














PERSONALS 








ANTED, a child, preferably a_ boy, 
between 8&8 and 11 years old, to 


board in the country attention 
given to diet. M« 
School near by. 


1, White 


Special 
Experimental 
King, R. F. D 


dern 
Florence 
Plains, N. Y. 











OMAN worker wants to find private family 
within commuting distance New York City 


to board son 12 years old, attending public schoo! 
or small boarding school in country. Terms must be 
moderate. Write Mrs. F. Keller, 1665 Monroe St., 


New York City. 





ACCOMMODATIONS WANTED 





PT. wanted, 3 or 4 rooms; on Long Island, not 

over 20 minutes from N. Y., preferably in Kew 
Gardens or Forest Hills section. Address: H. Hum- 
phrey, 8266 Austin St., Kew Gardens, L. L 





RITER wants for week ends, October to 

May, smz!l place in country, not more than 
an hour from New York—some heating facility, 
rent very r tox 547, c/o The Nation 
Y' JUNG lady desires unfurnis hed room 

in Manhatt Must light and inex 
pensive. Box 548, c/o The Nation. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





POSITION WANTED 





(CC oLL 


’ 


er, writer, 


EGE senior, 23, well-read, typist, wishes 
week-end connection with bookshop, 
social work. Box 549, care The 








AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH connam 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 
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Privately Printed forSubscribers 


The Real 
hrabianNighis 


KENDERED INTO ENGLISH 
BY E. POWYS MATHERS 


Literal Translation by 
Dr. J. C. Mardras 





Limited Edition Now Nearly Exhausted 





ewan HE Thousand Nighta and (me 
| Night rendered from the era 
and complete version of Dr. J. ¢ 
Mardrua and plated wit ther svurces 
by FE. POWY MATHEI 


Privately Printed for Subscribers 


It . ‘ has hithertu 
bye ’ r a a Hut t te ne 
longer. Dr Ma 2 . no 
hia new | neh 1 , na 7 
English tra a r ¢ ‘ 
work has t ate f 
sul t Of it The Low n Jimee 
an 

j th rH ND AND ONE 
NIGHT the tale afte a s the 
thing, and the tale a better told hy 
Mar a” thar y I i t It it ot 
those who re jealoua f every werd 
4 I he " { eault by 
r r d f a aub-e For artw 
t nin t the abh ed snheara are 
not necenaary All the superf ‘is 
have aleo a value Burton it it a 
great deal The Ma ] ra ‘ 
very much fuller in detail.” 

The London pectator saya The 
simplest and most vigorous tranalatior 
into a European language ia that f 
Dr. J. C. Mardrus Mr. E. POWY 
MATHERS has published a translation 
and we have an unexpurgated English 
tert that will he for many yeare the 
beat.” 


Each of these 
hand-made, 


handsome umes on 


water-marked paper 
Frontispieces in four colora from Per 
sian illuminations Sixteer umes 


bound in four 64” by 914" by 2” 


thick. Bound in French boards, Ori 
ental motif, gold tops, g backs 
colored end papers 

The English Review of Reviews anys 
of this remarkable set It is ineom- 

rably the best we have ever had 
a revelation of new beauty.” 

More than two-thirds of the 700 seta 
printed for Amer subscribers have 
already been sold The price of $50 
will be advanced to $60 after Novem- 
ber first 

Mail the coupon for 
descriptive brochure 
DINGWALL-ROCK, Ltd 


41 Weat 45th Street, New York City 


Dingwall-flock, Ltd. Dept. 19 
41 West 45th St., New York City 
Gentlem« n Without ol ligat 


on or cost to me 


kindly forward informati m in detail abou 
“The Real Arabian Nights.” 
Name 


Address 
City 


State 
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And all this proves again the axiom that the public accepts 
everything, swallows everything, enjoys everything if it has 
been for some years manipulated with a certain business dex- 
terity. Even if a man, from persona! conviction, has come to 
the conclusion that it is disappointing—as in this case—he feels 
called upon to praise it. The hero worship gets the better of 
him. When the hero, Charlie Chaplin, tumbles from his pedes- 
tal, he is ready to return him to the elevated place. The film 
public no longer believes in God; it believes in an Olympus wher 
the god-millionaires sit enthroned, those gods called Douglas 
Fairbanks, Charlie Chaplin, Harold Lloyd, and innumerable 
Aphrodites like Gloria Swanson and Mary Pickford. Probably 
the time will come when from this will be born a new religion; 
that is as soon as it pleases one of the above-mentioned super- 
human celebrities to die. Then Charlie Chaplin will arise as 
the sun god, another Helios, and the Americans will bring him 
offerings consisting of cooked films. And in the sight-seeing 
bus they will drive to Mary Pickford’s palace, to pray to the 
image of this holy Mary. For the present Charlie Chaplin is 
still the infallible pope. F. H. 





Contributors to This Issue 


W. E. Woopwarp is the author of “Bunk,” “Lottery,” and 
otner volumes. 

GLENN FRANK is the president of the University of 
Wisconsin. 

MICHAEL GOLD is one of the editors of the New Masses. 

HAL SAUNDERS WHITE was a teacher of English at Yale 
University last winter. 

Mortimer J. ADLER is a lecturer in psychology at Colum- 
bia University. 

JosEPH Woop Krutcu, associate editor of The Nation, is 
the author of “Edgar Allan Poe: A Study in » Gonten* 

WooperRipGE RILEY is professor of philosophy at Vassar 

: College. 

JAMES Fucus is known as a writer for the liberal and 
radical press. 

RAYMOND WEAVER wrote “Herman Melville, Mariner and 
Mystic” and “Black Valley.” 

ELIZABETH KNOWLTON wrote Digging Up Carthage in The 
Nation of October 29, 1924, and Iceland’s New Birth in 
the issue of October 8 of the same year. 








Sy VN Ree 
is SH SoC” 
Sst 


The Training School for Jewish Social Work offers a 
fifteen months’ course of graduate study in Jewi 
Family Case Work, Child Care, Community Centers 
lederations and Health Centers. 
Che Fall Quarter begins October 4, 1926. 
For further information, address the Director, 


THE TRAINING SCHOOL 
for 
JEWISH SOCIAL WORK 


{nitiated by the National Conference of Jewish Social Services) 


710 WEST 9ist STREET NEW YORK CITY 











In Wallace Thompson’s 


RAINBOW COUNTRIES 
OF CENTRAL AMERICA 


there are combined romantic history, vivid 
description, and plentiful information. It 
is a book to lure you from a northern win- 
ter into this accessible, neglected wonder- 
land at your very doors. $5.00 
E.P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Ave., Mew York 











THINKING An Introduction to its 


HISTORY AND SCIENCE 
By FRED CASEY 


HIS is the first authorized American edition of a text-book in logic, hase 

on the work of Joseph Dietzgen, which has been exceedingly popular in 
England. Thinking has for thousands of years been a theological or meta 
physical mystery. This book shows how the methods of modern science can 
be applied to it, and how the process of thinking can thus be improved. Cloth 
$1.25 postpaid. We also publish Dietzgen’s PHILOSOPHICAL ESSAYS ani 
his POSITIVE OUTCOME OF PHILOSOPHY, each $1.50 postpaid. 


CHARLES H. KERR & COMPANY 
347 East Ohio Street, Chicago 

















ION COIDIIN ~ Dir t from the Makers 
REAL HARR!S HOMESPUN nae ee 
we Leneths Cut to Order. Price $2.20 per Yard. Postage Paid 


NEWALL, 150 Stornoway, Scotland. Write for patterns stating shades desired 


ba i oe i a 


1 iy / Mendham Road 
AURORA HEALTH FARM 9 Wortham Rew 
(Not a sanitarium; not a boarding-house) NEW JERSEY 
Beautiful country; elevation 700 ft.: only one hour from New York. 
Open all year. Suitable for those requiring diet, electro- and hy 
herapy. Ideal for rest and convalescence. Personal medical su; 
vision. Homelike atmosphere. No bed-ridden, contagious or menta 
cases. RonertT SCHULMAN, M. D., Medical Director. 
ApoLpH WErIZENHOFFER, “ D., Associate Physician. 
Telephone—MORRISTOWN 1 8 2 0. 








Your nage Problems 


tu want to rent a ) or an apartment or if you nave 
to rent r st XL advertise in the classified section of 
Nation, rea landlords and desirable tenants 
on application. Special three-time rate. Dept. F. P., 
Nation 
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Non Desressant 
nor Habit Forming, 
In Convenient 
Aluminum Boxes 
At every drug stove 
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GENERAL DRUG CO., ~ 
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